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A PRAYER FOR PEACE 
By WitvtiamM MERRELL VorIEs 


Let there be light, Lord God of Hosts! 
Let there be wisdom on the earth! 
Let broad humanity have birth! 

Let there be deeds instead of boasts! 


Within our passioned hearts instill 

The calm that endeth strife; 

Make us Thy ministers of Life; 
Purge us from lusts that curse and kill! 


Give us the peace of vision clear 
To see our brothers’ good our own, 
To joy and suffer not alone: 

The love that casteth out all fear! 


Let woe and waste of warfare cease, 
That useful labor yet may build 
Its homes with love and laughter filled! 
God, give thy wayward children Peace! 


From The Advocate of Peace, predecessor of Wvsrtp AFFairs, as printed 
in February, 1909. The PRAYER was written by Dr. Vories in 1908 after 
reading accounts of German militarism, while he was teaching English and acting 
as church organist in Japan. It has been set to music and is to be found in many, 
if not most, moderna church hymnals 
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Wortp Arrairs welcomes all constructive comments and 

proposals for world order and peace. It neither sponsors nor 
censors any of the views expressed by the writers. 























ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
OF THE UN 


ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION, STABILITY 
AND DEVELOPMENT* 


The phrases “economic reconstruction,” “full employ- 
ment,” “economic stability” and “economic development” 
describe the major concerns of the United Nations in the 
economic field. 

A main objective of the United Nations is to promote 
“higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development” 
and to “promote solutions of international economics 
... and related problems.” Toward this end, the United 
Nations has created the Economic and Social Council, con- 
sisting of representatives of eighteen governments. Under 
the United Nations Charter, the Council can make studies 
on matters in its field of competence; it can make recom- 
mendations to Members of the United Nations and to the 
General Assembly; and it can call international confer- 
ences on economic matters of international importance. 

To assist it the Council has established several com- 
missions. One of these is the Economic and Employment 
Commission. This Commission is charged with responsi- 
bility for advising the Council particularly with respect to: 


*This paper was prepared by the Secretariat. 
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) prevention of wide fluctuations in economic activity, 

promotion of full employment by the coordination of 

national full employment policies and by interna- 

tional action, 

(3) reconstruction of devastated areas, and 

(4) promotion of economic development, particularly in 
less developed areas. 

The Economic and Employment Commission consists 
of representatives from each of 15 Member Governments 
of the United Nations, selected by the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The Commission met twice in 1947. It set up its own 
plan of work, and developed instructions to its two Sub- 
Commissions, which were established at the request of the 
Council. Each Sub-Commission consists of seven expert 
economists who are elected by the Commission and serve 
in their personal capacities. The Sub-Commission on Em- 
ployment and Economic Stability is charged with advising 
the Commission on the most appropriate methods of pra 
moting full employment and economic stability and with 
studying and analyzing full employment policies, and the 
causes of fluctuations in economic activity. The present 
members of this Sub-Commission are: 

M. Belin of France 

Alexander Danilov of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 

Ragnar Frisch of Norway 

R. F. Harrod of the United Kingdom 

Oscar Lange of Poland 

Leslie G. Melville of Australia 

Winfield Riefler of the United States of America 
The Sub-Commission on Economic Development is re- 
quired to advise the Commission on the principles and 
problems of long-term economic development, for the 
purpose of promoting the fullest and most effective utili- 
zation of natural resources, labour, and capital; of raising 
levels of consumption; and of studying the effects of in- 
dustrialization and technological changes on the world 
economic situation. The present members of this Sub- 
Commission are: 
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Jose Nunez Guimaraes of Brazil 

D. K. Lieu of China 

Alexander P. Morosov of the Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 

V.K.R.V. Rao of India 

Beardsley Rum! of the United States of America 

Emanuel Slechta of Czechoslovakia 

Victor Urquidi of Mexico 

The first sessions of the two Sub-Commissions began at 
Lake Success on the 17th of November 1947. The im- 
mediate and most important assignment given to the two 
Sub-Commissions by the Commission is to consider inter- 
national action in the field of economic stability and eco 
nomic development in the light of the Council’s request 
of March 1947 for recommendations for international 
action to facilitate the better utilization of world resources 
of manpower, raw materials, labor and capital, in order to 
promote higher standards of living, particularly in less 
developed areas, and to maintain full employment and 
economic stability throughout the world. 

The advice of the Sub-Commissions will be the basis of 
the Commission’s recommendations to the Economic and 
Social Council. 

The Economic and Social Council has also created cer- 
tain regional bodies: the Economic Commission for 
Europe and the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. The objectives of these two bodies are to facili- 
tate concerted action for the economic reconstruction of 
their respective regions, to raise the level of economic 
activity in their regions and to strengthen the economic 
relations of these countries with other countries of the 
world. 

The Economic and Social Council also set up a special 
committee to consider the factors bearing on the establish- 
ment of an Economic Commission for Latin America and 
the General Assembly, in November 1947, invited the 
Council to make a similar study bearing upon the estab- 
lishment of an Economic Commission for the Middle 
Fast. 
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The General Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Economic and Employment Commission have 
each expressed the need for a periodic and comprehen- 
sive review of world economic conditions and trends. It 
has also been decided that such surveys should include 
analyses of the major bottlenecks and supplies in the 
world economy. The General Assembly, in November 
1947, requested the Secretary-General to provide the 
Council and its subsidiary organs with the necessary factual 
surveys and analyses. 

Within the United Nations Secretariat, the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs is responsible for analyses con- 
cerning economic matters, and for reports to the General 
Assembly, to the Economic and Social Council, and to 
their subsidiary organs. The Secretariats of the Regional 
Economic Commissions are integral parts of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs and are in continuous touch 
with the Headquarters Office of the Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Economic Affairs. 

At Headquarters in Lake Success, N. Y., the Division 
of Economic Stability and Development of the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs is specifically concerned with 
problems related to economic reconstruction, full employ- 
ment, economic stability, and economic development. 

The wide range of economic topics covered by the work 
of the United Nations Secretariat may be judged by some 
of the following reports. A Survey of Current Inflation- 
ary and Deflationary Tendencies, recently published, ana- 
lyzes problems of unemployment or inflation in selected 
countries. Another recently published study deals with 
Economic Development in Selected Countries: Plans, 
Programmes, and Agencies; it brings together useful in- 
formation on the magnitude of the problem and the 
manner in which it is being dealt with in the various coun- 
tries. Still another report, dealing with one of the most 
pressing problems of today, is the study of The Foreign 
Exchange Position of the Devastated Countries in 1947, 
with special reference to their problems with respect to 
freely convertible foreign currency. 

The work in the fields of economic reconstruction, de- 
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velopment, stability, and full employment is carried out 
with due regard to similar activities which may be under- 
taken by the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization, and the Inter- 
national Bank for Development and Reconstruction, for 
example, are directly concerned with problems of develop- 
ment, while the International Monetary Fund and the 
International Labour Office are concerned with problems 
of economic stability and full employment. The repre- 
sentatives of these Agencies participate in the work of the 
United Nation’s organs and close cooperation among these 
Specialized Agencies and the United Nations Secretariat 
has been maintained in order to avoid unnecessary duplica- 
tion and to insure the most effective utilization of per- 
sonnel, data, and resources. 





SOCIAL COMMISSION 
By Maurice MILHaup 


Assistant Director, Division of Social Activities 


The Economic and Social Council established the Social 
Commission to provide the assistance which it considered 
necessary for the performance of its functions in the social 
field. The Charter requires the Economic and Social 
Council “to promote social progress and better standards 
of life in larger freedom” and “to achieve international 
co-operation in solving international problems of an eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character. . .” 

A temporary Social Commission, established by the 
Economic and Social Council to report back and make 
recommendations, met in June 1946, proposed the ap- 
pointment of a permanent Social Commission and sug- 
gested the composition of the latter. Furthermore, it sub- 
mitted the general outline of a contemporary social policy 
of which it laid down the main principles and at the same 
time it gave its opinion concerning the social activities of 
the League of Nations to be continued by the United 
Nations and the social problems requiring immediate 
attention. 
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By its resolution of 21 June 1946 the Economic and 
Social Council established the permanent Social Commis- 
sion recommended by the temporary Commission with 
the following terms of reference:— 

(a) To advise the Council on social questions of a gen- 
eral character, and in particular on all matters in the 
social field not covered by specialized inter-govern- 
mental agencies; 

(b) To advise the Council on practical measures that 
may be needed in the social field; 

(c) To advise the Council on measures needed for the 
co-ordination of activities in the social field; 

(d) To advise the Council on such international agree- 
ments and conventions on any of these matters, as 
may be required, and on their execution; 

(e) To report to the Council on the extent to which the 
recommendations of the United Nations in the field 
of social policy are being carried out. 

The Social Commission consists of one representative 
from each of 18 Members of the United Nations, selected 
by the Council. The term of office is for three years. The 
Members at present represented on the Social Commission 
are as follows: 

Canada, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Greece, Iraq, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Peru, Poland, Union of South Africa, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United King- 
dom, United States, Yugoslavia. 

The Social Commission has held two sessions at Lake 
Success, in January and August 1947 respectively. The 
Commission elected Mr. Frantisek Kraus, the representa- 
tive of Czechoslovakia, as Chairman. The Division of 
Social Activities of the Secretariat of the United Nations 
acts as the Secretariat of the Commission. 

We propose to show briefly the work accomplished by 
the Commission up to now, mentioning the questions in 
the order in which they are enumerated in its terms of 
reference. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS 


The Commission gave careful consideration to such 
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important questions as raising the standards of life, in 
particular in under-developed countries and regions; the 
capital problems, from the social point of view, of housing 
and town planning in respect of which it recommended 
that the Secretariat of the United Nations should under 
take international co-ordination and convene a meeting 
of experts; the study of problems relating to the preven 
tion of crime and the treatment of delinquents in accord 
ance with the principles which it has adopted; the co 
ordination of studies on migration, etc. 


ConcRETE MEASURES IN THE SOCIAL FIELD 


The Commission was of the opinion that priority should 
be given to the development of an urgent program com 
prising the three types of social services taken over from 
UNRRA by a decision made by the General Assembly 
during its first session, namely: advice to governments, 
fellowships and the supply of technical documents. The 
sum of $670,000 was voted by the General Assembly for 
that purpose for 1947. The Commission has recom 
mended the continuation of the advisory functions during 
the fiscal year 1948. 

According to the directives issued by the Economic and 
Social Council the Commission was to have taken measures 
for the establishment of a sub-commission on child wel- 
fare. It referred this question for consideration to a tem- 
porary social welfare committee which it constituted from 
among its own members and which after exhaustive 
examination of the matter decided not to recommend the 
setting-up of such a sub-commission. This conclusion was 
approved by the Commission. The Commission thought 
it desirable to plan a program of work relating to child 
welfare, based on the general statement on the subject 
drawn up by the League of Nations in 1937, and held 
that this program should take into account any alterations 
rendered necessary by the urgent child welfare problems 
which have attained such significance today. The Com- 
mission considered giving priority to the study of the 
organization and administration of child welfare services, 
the study of the Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
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(Geneva), with a view to obtaining its re-afirmation by 
the United Nations, and the pressing problems relating 
to the family. 

CO-ORDINATION 


The co-ordination of social activities has become of 
special importance in view of the existence of a number of 
specialized agencies with definite mandates in respect of 
social matters: the International Labour Organization, 
UNESCO, the Organization for Food and Agriculture 
and the World Health Organization. The specialized 
agencies and various organs of the United Nations should 
constitute a system of co-ordinated members acting in 
harmonious co-operation and constituting together an 
efficient body. If such a conception were realized effect 
could be given to the aims and principles of the Charter, 
in their totality. The Commission adopted two resolu- 
tions, one referring to the principles on which this co- 
ordination should be based and the other setting up an ad- 
visory committee on planning and co-ordination to consist 
of seven members of the Commission. 

INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

The Commission recommended that the Secretary- 
General should take the necessary measures for the trans- 
fer to the United Nations of the Convention of 30 Sep- 
tember 1921 for the suppression of the traffic in women 
and children, the Convention of 11 October 1933 on the 
traffic in women of full age and the Convention of 12 
September 1923 for the suppression of the circulation of 
and traffic in obscene publications.* 

The Commission has also recommended the resumption 
of the study of the 1937 draft convention regarding the 
exploitation of the prostitution of others, the preparation 
by the Secretary-General of the United Nations of an 
efficacious campaign against traffic in women and children 
and a study of the measures suitable to prevent and abolish 
prostitution. 

As regards child welfare the Commission emphasized 


*The transfer of these Conventions has just been voted by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations during its second session. 
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the importance of adopting international conventions re 
specting family desertion, the protection of children 
against neglect and cruelty and the status and protection 
of deserted and stateless children. 


Extent 1o WHICH THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
Unirrep Nations ARE APPLIED 


Until now the Commission has only had to give: its 
opinion on the reports submitted to it by the Executive 
Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 
in accordance with the Assembly Resolution setting up this 
body. During its first session the Commission submitted 
concise recommendations to the Council respecting the 
operation of the Fund and during its second session it 
reported to the Economic and Social Council that the 
methods employed by the Fund were in conformity with 
the principles laid down as a guide by the Economic and 
Social Council and the Social Commission. 

The Commission has thus already begun work on a 
considerable number of important social problems and has 
even made a decisive step forward towards concrete 
achievement. It is fully conscious of its lofty mission, as 
it proved in a resolution adopted during the second session 
which stresses that “in the present circumstances it is in 
the sphere .of social activities that the United Nations can 
most rapidly bring about positive results, the effect of 
which will be to safeguard its prestige, demonstrate the 
efficacy of the work and sustain the faith of the peoples 
in the United Nations.” The Commission pointed out that 
in this respect the funds until now allotted to activities in 
the social field by the United Nations are not proportion- 
ate to the amount justified by these activities and invited 
the Economic and Social Council to cause the necessary 
measures to be taken for the gradual improvement of this 
situation. 
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THE COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS* 


The struggle for the recognition and protection of 
human rights is as old as civilization. But the efforts that 
are now being made through the United Nations to estab- 
lish international machinery for this purpose have little 
precedent in history. After World War I, an international 
system was established under the League of Nations for 
the protection of minorities; but it applied to relatively 
few countries and did not cover the whole field of human 
rights. All attempts to make the League system universal 
failed. It was the Second World War that awoke the 
conscience of men and women everywhere to the necessity 
for an international system for the protection of human 
rights; and the leaders of the United Nations emphasized 
again and again that human rights for all men everywhere 
was one of the goals for which humanity was fighting. 

This goal eventually found expression in the preamble 
of the Charter of the United Nations where the peoples 
expressed their determination to “reaffirm faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dignity and worth of the 
human person, in the equal rights of men and women.” 
More than half a dozen articles in the Charter deal with 
human rights; and Article 68 specifically states that the 
Economic and Social Council would set up a commission 
for the promotion of human rights. 


EstaABLISHMENT OF COMMISSION 


Then came the task of building machinery to give effect 
to the Charter’s provisions. On the recommendation of 
the Preparatory Commission, adopted by the General 
Assembly at the first part of its first session, the Economic 
and Social Council, in London in February 1946, created 
the Nuclear Commission on Human Rights and the Sub- 
Commission on the Status of Women (which later became 
a separate Commission). The Nuclear Commission met 
in New York in the spring of that year and reported to 
the Economic and Social Council at its second session a 





*This article was prepared by the Division of Human Rights, United Nations 
Secretariat. 
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few weeks later on the terms of reference and composition 
of the Commission. 

At this session the Council decided that the work of the 
Commission on Human Rights should be directed towards 
submitting proposals, recommendations and reports re- 
garding (a) an international bill of rights, (b) interna- 
tional declarations or conventions on civil liberties, the 
status of women, freedom of information and similar 
matters, (c) protection of minorities, (d) prevention of 
discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language, or re 
ligion, and (e) any other matter concerning human rights. 

The Council also decided that the Commission should 
consist of one representative from each of 18 Members of 
the United Nations selected by the Council and that, to 
secure a balanced representation in the various fields 
covered by the Commission, the Secretary-General should 
consult with the governments so selected before the repre 
sentatives were finally nominated by those governments 
and confirmed by the Council. 

Australia, Belgium, the Byelorussian S.S.R., Chile, 
China, Egypt, France, India, Iran, Lebanon, Panama, the 
Philippine Republic, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, the U.S.S.R., 
Uruguay and Yugoslavia were the States chosen by the 
Council which at a special meeting in December 1946 
confirmed as members of the Commission the persons 
nominated by them after consultation with the Secretary- 
Genesal. 

The first session of the Commission was held at the 
United Nations temporary headquarters at Lake Success, 
New York, from 27 January to 10 February 1947. Mrs. 
F. D. Roosevelt of the United States — who had been 
Chairman of the Nuclear Commission — was elected 
Chairman, Dr. P. C. Chang of China — Vice-Chairman, 
and Dr. Charles Malik of Lebanon — Rapporteur. 


INTERNATIONAL Bitt oF Human RIGHTS 


Tackling its primary task, the Commission asked its 
three officers to formulate a preliminary draft Interna- 
tional Bill of Human Rights with the assistance of the 
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Secretariat and in accordance with the observations made 
by members in a long debate on the problem. Later the 
chairman, with the approval of the Economic and Social 
Council, appointed a Drafting Committee consisting of 
the members of the Commission for Australia, Chile, 
China, France, Lebanon, the United Kingdom, the U.S. 
S.R. and the United States. The Council also approved 
a procedure by which the draft prepared by the Drafting 
Committee would be considered by the Commission, sub- 
mitted to all Member States for “observations, sugges- 
tions and proposals,” considered again by the Drafting 
Committee and Commission and then submitted to the 
Council, the target being the recommendation of an Inter- 
national Bill of Human Rights te the General Assembly 
in 1948. 

The Drafting Committee held its first session in June 
1947 when it considered a draft outline of an Internationa] 
Bill of Rights prepared by the Secretariat, a draft Bill of 
Rights and a draft resolution submitted by the United 
Kingdom and certain proposals submitted by the United 
States for rewording some items of the Secretariat draft. 
Some members felt that the preliminary draft should 
take the form of a declaration or manifesto, possibly ac- 
companied by a convention or conventions on specific 
groups of rights; others felt that it should be in the form 
of a convention, accompanied by a General Assembly 
declaration wider in content and more general in expres- 
sion. The Committee accordingly set out to prepare two 
documents, one in the form of a preliminary draft of a 
declaration or manifesto laying down general principles, 
and the other outlining a draft convention on those matters 
which the Committee felt might lend themselves to 
formulation as binding obligations. The resulting docu- 
ments, together with the documents on which the Com- 
mittee had based its work, were referred as working papers 
to the next session of the Human Rights Commission, 
which will be held at Geneva on 1 December 1947. 

At a special meeting the Drafting Committee discussed 
the question of implementation, on the assumption that 
the international community must ensurg observance of 
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the rights included in the International Bill, and consid 
ered that in addition to enforcement measures the United 
Nations should promote through education the widest 
possible respect for human rights. The Committee recog- 
nized also that observance of human rights could not be 
completely ensured unless “conditions of social progress 
and better standards of life were established in larger 
freedom.” 

Several suggestions for enforcement of human rights 
were made by members, including an Australian proposal 
for an International Court of Human Rights, but the 
Committee approved none; it merely transmitted them to 
the Commission for its information. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION AND OF THE PREss 


At its first session the Commission decided to establish 
a Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press. The Commission recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council that the functions of the Sub- 
Commission be (a) in the first instance, to examine what 
rights, obligations and practices should be included in the 
concept of freedom of information, and to report to the 
Commission on any issues that might arise from such ex- 
amination, and (b) to perform any other functions which 
might be entrusted to it by the Council or Commission. 

The Commission recommended also that the Sub-Com- 
mission be authorized to submit recommendations regard- 
ing the program for and assist in the preparation of the 
United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information, 
which the General Assembly at its first session had decided 
to call for the purpose of formulating its views on the 
rights, obligations and practices which should be included 
in the concept of freedom of information. 

Approving these recommendations, the Economic and 
Social Council elected the twelve members of the Sub- 
Commission, which the Commission had not had time to 
do. 

The Sub-Commission met at Lake Success in May and 
June of this year, and drew up for the International Con- 
ference on Freedom of Information a provisional draft 
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agenda consisting of five chapters on principles of freedom 
of information and measures to facilitate gathering, trans- 
mitting and receiving accurate information. The Sub- 
Commission recommended also that the conference be con- 
voked for March or April of 1948 instead of in 1947 as 
proposed by the General Assembly, that it be held in 
Europe, and that non-Member States be invited to attend 
the conference and granted full voting rights. 

The Economic and Social Council approved these 
recommendations, except that which would grant voting 
rights to non-Member States, and proposed that the con 
ference be convened on 23 March 1948 at Geneva. 


DiscRIMINATION AND MENORITIES 


At its first session, the Human Rights Commission 
decided also to establish a Sub-Commission on Prevention 
of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. The Com- 
mission recommended that the functions of the Sub-Com- 
mission be (a) in the first instance, to examine what pro- 
visions should be adopted in the definition of the principles 
which are to be applied in the field of the prevention of 
discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language, or relig- 
ion, and in the field of protection of minorities, and to 
make recommendations to the Commission on urgent 
problems in these fields, and (b) to perform any other 
functions which might be entrusted to it by the Council 
or Commission. 

The Council approved this recommendation and at the 
request of the Commission elected 12 members to the 
Sub-Commission, which was scheduled to hold its first 
session in November 1947. 


Division oF HuMAN RIGHTs 


The Commission on Human Rights is served by the 
Division of Human Rights of the Secretariat, whose per- 
sonnel is drawn fram Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iran, New Zealand, Norway, the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. The Division 
gathers material on subjects before the Commission and 
prepares research papers and necessary documentation. It 
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also performs similar duties for the Drafting Committee, 
for the two Sub-Commissions, and for the Commission on 
the Status of Women (which held its first session in 
February 1947). The Division is preparing a Year-Book 
on Human Rights, the first issue of which is now in the 


press. 


CONSULTATION WITH 
NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 


By Lyman C. WHITE 
Secretary, Committee on Arrangements for Consulta- 
tion with Non-Governmental Organizations of the Kco 
nomic and Social Council of the United Nations. 


It has always been true that success, in any human en 
deavor, depends upon the recognition of common interests 
and the establishment of organized means of promoting 
those interests. In no field is this more true than in man- 
kind’s efforts to achieve peace. 

Yet, it was only about a hundred years ago that men 
began to recognize the existence of common interests on a 
world wide scale, for it was then that they began to estab- 
lish international organizations. There are now at least 
a thousand such organizations in operation. They deal 
with practically every subject of interest to mankind, from 
theology to the Olympic Games, from child welfare to 
astronomy, from cancer to the problems of labor, from 
aviation to human rights. About nine-tenths of these 
organizations are non-governmental, that is, composed of 
unofficial groups in different countries which have united 
themselves to support a common organization for the 
purpose of promoting common interests. 

The United Nations itself is based upon common inter- 
ests and the understanding that organized means are 
necessary for their promotion. Of particular importance 
are its economic and social aims, which, as expressed in 
Article 55 of the Charter, are: 

“a. higher standards of living, full employment, and 
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conditions of economic and social progress and de- 
velopment; 

b. solutions of international economic, social, health, and 
related problems; and international cultural and edu- 
cational cooperation; and 

¢. universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language, or religion.” 

The organ entrusted with the primary responsibility for 
carrying out these aims is the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, composed of eighteen Members of the United Nations. 

The importance of the contributions to be made by non- 
governmental organizations to the Council’s work is recog- 
nized by the inclusion of Article 71, which reads as 
follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council may make 
suitable arrangements for consultation with non- 
governmental organizations which are concerned 
with matters within its competence. Such arrange- 
ments may be made with international organizations 
and, where appropriate, with national organizations 
after consultation with the Member of the United 
Nations concerned.” 

In order to implement this Article, the Council estab- 
lished at its first session, held in London during January 
1946, a Committee of twelve, charged with the duty of 
making recommendations to the Council concerning the 
arrangements for consultation. The Committee met once 
in London and six times at Hunter College in New York. 
Finally, on the 21st of June 1946, the Council adopted 
the Report submitted to it by this Committee. 

The purpose of consultation as stated therein is, on the 
one hand, to secure expert information or advice and, 
on the other hand, to enable organizations which represent 
important elements of public opinion to express their 
views. 

The Report begins by setting up certain criteria deter- 
mining eligibility for consultative status. Briefly, an or- 
ganization must be concerned with matters falling within 
the competence of the Economic and Social Council, its 
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aims and purposes should be in conformity with the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, it should represent a substantial 
proportion of the organized persons within the particular 
field of interest in which it operates, and its authorized 
representatives should have authority to speak for its 
members. 

Regarding national organizations, it is provided that 
they should normally present their views through their 
respective governments or through international non-gov- 
ernmental organizations to which they may belong. How- 
ever, national organizations are eligible for consultation 
if they cover a field not covered by any international or- 
ganization or if they have special experience upon which 
the Council wishes to draw. Consultative status has been 
granted so far to only four national organizations. 

In granting consultative status, the Council also con- 
siders the assistance that the Council and the Commissions 
may expect from the organization in question and whether 
or not the work of the organization lies within the field 
of activity of any of the Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations, such as the International Labor Organization 
and the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, in order that duplication of con- 
sultation may be avoided. These Agencies, be it noted, 
act in an entirely independent manner in determining 
their relationships with non-governmental organizations. 

The Council’s Resolution on organizations which have 
members in Spain states that such organizations should be 
eligible for consultative status if they have only individual 
members in Spain who are not organized into a legally 
constituted branch, or if the branches in Spain are purely 
humanitarian in character and their policies are not deter- 
mined and controlled by the Franco Government, or if 
such branches are not active at the present time. The 
Council decided that certain organizations which have 
members in Spain met the requirements of this Resolution 
and conferred consultative status upon them. In other 
cases, the Council has conferred consultative status on 
condition that the Spanish affiliates be expelled from the 
organization concerned, 
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The consultative organizations are divided into three 
categories as follows: 

“(a) Organizations which have a basic interest in most of 
the activities of the Council, and are closely linked 
with the economic or social life of the areas which 
they represent ;” 

“(b) Organizations which have a special competence but 
are concerned specifically with only a few of the 
fields of activity covered by the Council;” 

“(c) Organizations which are primarily concerned with 
the development of public opinion and with the 
dissemination of information.” 

Of the sixty-five organizations which have so far been 
granted consultative status, eight have been placed in 
category (a). 

These with the fifty-four organizations in category (b) 
and the three in category (c) are listed at the end of this 
article. 

The opportunities given to consultative organizations 
to present their views on economic and social problems to 
the Council and its Commissions, such as the Commission 
on Human Rights and the Economic and Employment 
Commission, are very real. The organizations have, in 
fact, most effective means of securing careful consideration 
of their views. This becomes clear when the rights or 
privileges which go with consultative status are described. 
In the first place, all consultative organizations may send 
their authorized representatives, who are called “con- 
sultants,” to attend the meetings of the Council and its 
Commissions. These consultants do not come as members 
of the general public, but as representatives of organiza- 
tions which have been officially recognized. They are 
provided with seats close to the table of the Council. At 
the meetings of the Commissions, they sit at the same table 
as the Government representatives, or close by. They are 
free to move about in the Council area or in the delegates 
lounge and may even engage in private discussion with 
government representatives during the course of debates. 
The organizations in category (a) may submit written 
statements expressing their views on any economic or 
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social matter; these communications are reproduced in 
full and distributed throughout the world as official docu- 
ments. Over forty such communications have now been 
received and so distributed. 

The Report provides that the organizations in the other 
two categories may also submit written statements." These, 
however, are listed and the substance of each communica- 
tion is indicated. These lists are also circulated as official 
documents. Any such communication is reproduced in full 
and distributed on the request of any Member of the 
Council. When the consultants attend a Commission, they 
may ask to speak. It is provided, in regard to organiza- 
tions in category (a), that consultation will normally be 
with the Commission itself. In the case of the organiza- 
tions in the other categories, the Commissions may hear 
them or may appoint a Committee to hear them. Up to 
the present time, however, the consultants have always 
been heard by the Commissions themselves. Thus, on 
numerous occasions, consultants have been able to present 
the views of their organizations on particular matters at 
the very moment when they first arose; it is obvious that 
this opportunity is significant. When a Commission re- 
ports to the Council the consultative organizations may 
express their views on this report, or on other matters be- 
fore the Council, through the Council’s Committee on 
Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Governmental 
Organizations. This Committee is composed of the Presi- 
dent of the Council and the representatives of China, 
France, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. Such consulta- 
tion is arranged if the Council so desires or the organiza- 
tion so requests. It is, furthermore, provided that the 
consultants should be able to participate fully in any con- 
sultations of this kind so that the Committee may report 
to the Council on the basis of a full exchange of views. 
It is even provided that the Committee may recommend 
that the Council receive the consultants of organizations 
in category (a), for the purpose of hearing their views. 


It should be noted that organizations in category (c) have exactly the same 
rights as those in category (b). 
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The Committee has, in fact, done so, and the representa- 
tives of a number of organizations have thus appeared be- 
fore Plenary Sessions of the Economic and Social Coun- 
a.” 

The rights and privileges which go with consultative 
status as provided for in the Report of June 21, 1946, 
which have just been described, were expanded by the 
Fourth and Fifth Sessions of the Council (February- 
March and July-August 1947). 

In the first place, organizations in category (a) may 
now submit items for the Provisional Agenda of the Coun- 
cil. When the Agenda Committee of the Council considers 
this Provisional Agenda in order to recommend to the 
Council what its final Agenda should be, the organiza- 
tions in category (a) which have submitted items are en- 
titled to defend these items before this Agenda Commit- 
tee. Organizations in category (a) have also been granted 
the right to place items on the Provisional Agendas of the 
Commissions. 

No decision regarding the submission of agenda items 
by organizations in the other categories has yet been made, 
but the Council has instructed its Committee to report on 
the possibility of allowing organizations in category (b) 
to submit items for the Provisional Agendas of the Com- 
missions in the work of which they are particularly in- 
terested. 

An additional right given to an organization in category 
(a) is that when the Council discusses an item presented 
by it, its representative is entitled, as a matter of right, to 
make an oral statement to the entire Council in support 
of the proposal of his organization. It is, furthermore, 
provided that the President of the Council may, with the 
consent of the Council, invite the representative of such 
an organization to make an additional statement for the 
purpose of clarification. 

At the Fifth Session of the Council, three items proposed 
by non-governmental organizations were placed on the 
final Agenda. The first of these items was that on Trade 
- -This Committee also has the duty of examining the applications of non-govern- 


mental organizations for consultative status and recommending to the Council 
whether or not such status should be granted. 
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Union Rights. This item had been placed upon the 
Agenda of the previous Session of the Council by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. The Council at that 
session referred the matter to the International Labor 
Organization together with a paper on the same subject 
which had been presented by the American Federation of 
Labor. At the Fifth Session, the Council received the re- 
port transmitted by the ILO, recognized the principles 
proclaimed in this report and requested the ILO to con- 
tinue its efforts in order that one or several international 
conventions might be quickly developed. The Council 
also decided to transmit the report of the ILO to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The second such item on the Agenda was the Protec- 
tion of Migrant and Immigrant Labor, an item which had 
been proposed by the American Federation of Labor. The 
Council decided that this proposal should be submitted to 
the ILO with the request that the subject be considered 
and that the Council be informed as soon as possible of 
the progress made. 

The third item, proposed by the International Co- 
operative Alliance, concerned the International Control of 
Oil Resources. In this case, the Council took note of the 
proposal. 

Consultants of non-governmental organizations spoke 
to the Economic and Social Council for the first time 
during its Fifth Session. Altogether six speeches were 
made inaugurating a new and historic development in the 
relations of the Council with these organizations. Mr. 
Elmer Cope, Assistant Secretary-General of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, Miss Tony Sender, perma- 
nent consultant of the American Federation of Labor, and 
Dr. Thorsten Odhe, permanent consultant of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Alliance, spoke on the items sub- 
mitted by their organizations. Miss Tony Sender of the 
American Federation of Labor, and Mr. P. J. S. Serrarens 
of the International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, also spoke on the subject of Trade Union Rights. 
In addition, Mr. Elmer Cope spoke regarding the request 
of his organization for additional rights. 
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The organizations which have been granted consultative 
status have rapidly increased their activities. A number 
of them have one or more full time consultants at Lake 
Success. In addition to these permanent employees, they 
have often appointed experts for limited periods of time 
to attend meetings of the Commissions or of the Council 
itself, and, as was mentioned above, they have also sub- 
mitted many written communications of great value. 

Regarding the granting of consultative status, it should be 
said that it is a policy of the Economic and Social Council 
to grant such status to all international non-governmental 
organizations able to make a real contribution on economic 
or social problems. That this is the policy and that it is 
being carried out is evidenced by the long list of organiza- 
tions which now have consultative status. This list is not 
complete since there are still many organizations under 
consideration; a number of these will undoubtedly be 
given consultative status early next year. Furthermore, it 
may be presumed that as old organizations increase the 
importance of their activities and as new organizations are 
created, additional grants of consultative status will be 
made. The Council’s Committee on Arrangements for 
Consultation with Non-Governmental Organizations has 
held eleven meetings this year in which it has given the 
most careful consideration to the applications for consulta- 
tive status. The Council itself has spent many hours in 
considering the recommendations of its Committee. Both 
the Committee and the Council have shown their sincere 
desire to be fair. They have reconsidered the applications 
of a number of organizations to which consultative status 
had not been granted when these organizations felt that 
this decision was unjust or when they had additional evi- 
dence to present. In one of these cases, consultative status 
which was at first denied has now been granted. 

The request of various organizations to be placed in a 
higher category has also been considered and in the case of 
the International Organization of Industrial Employers, 
it was decided to place this organization in category (a) 
in place of its former category (b) status. In view of these 
facts, it is evident that the Council is following the most 
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liberal policy in regard to the granting of consultative 
status as well as in the arrangements for consultation it has 
set up. These arrangements, in fact, provide the means 
by which the peoples of the world through their own or- 
ganizations are able to secure careful consideration of their 
views on any matter before the Council or its Commis- 
sions. A strong link has thus been created between the 
United Nations and organized public opinion which, 
through these arrangements, has the opportunity to make 
great contributions to the solution of international eco- 
nomic and social problems and, in this way, to contribute 
toward the creation of a better life for all peoples of the 
world. 

List of Non-Governmental Organizations granted con- 
sultative status by the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations. 

Carecory (A) 

World Federation of Trade Unions 

International Co-operative Alliance 

American Federation of Labor 

International Chamber of Commerce 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Federation of Christian Trade-Unions 

Inter-Parliamentary Union 

International Organization of Industrial Employers 

Carecory (B) 

All-India Women’s Conference (India) 

Associated Country Women of the World 

Boy Scouts International Bureau 

Catholic International Union for Social Service 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (United 
States ) 

Commission of the Churches on International A ffairs® 

Consultative Council of Jewish Organizations 

Co-ordinating Board of Jewish Organizations for Con- 
sultation with the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations 


“This organization was established by the International Missionary Council 
and the World Council of Churches. 
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Econometric Society 

Howard League for Penal Reform (United Kingdom) 

Inter-American Council of Commerce and Production 

International Abolitionist Federation 

International African Institute 

International Alliance of Women for Equal Rights and 
Equal Responsibilities 

International Association of Democratic Lawyers 

International Automobile Federation* (Formerly Interna- 
tional Association of Recognized Automobile Clubs) 
and the 

International Touring Alliance;* to be jointly repre- 
sented, subject to the exclusion of their Spanish 
Membership 

International Bar Association (subject to the exclusion of 
its Spanish affiliates ) 

International Bureau for the Suppression of Traffic in 
Women and Children 

International Committee of the Red Cross 

International Committee of Schools for Social Work 

International Conference of Social Work 

International Co-operative Women’s Guild 

International Council of Women 

International Federation for Housing and Town Planning 
(subject to the exclusion of its Spanish affiliates) 

International Federation of Business and Professional 
Women 

International Federation of Friends of Young Women 

International Federation of University Women 

International Institute of Administrative Sciences 

Internationa! Law Association 

International League for the Rights of Man 

International Organization for Standardization (on con- 
dition that the Spanish affiliate be expelled from the 
International Electrotechnical Commission which has 
become a part of it) 

International Organization of Journalists 

International Social Service 


“These two organizations having met the requirements of the Council regarding 
their Spanish affiliates, now have consultative status. 
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International Statistical Institute 

International Student Service 

International Transport Workers Federation 

International Union for Child Welfare 

International Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 

International Union of Local Authorities 

International Union of Producers and Distributors of 
Electric Power 

International Voluntary Service for Peace 

Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organiza- 
tions 

National Association of Manufacturers (United States) 

Salvation Army 

Women’s International Democratic I ederation 

World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 

World Federation of United Nations Associations 

World Jewish Congress 

World Power Conference 

World Women’s Christian Temperance Union 

World Young Women’s Christian Association 

World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associations 

Carecory (C) 

International Association of Lions Clubs 

Rotary International 

World Alliance for International Friendship through the 
Churches 











PROSPECTS OF THE HAVANA CONFERENCE 
ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT 
By E. WynpHamM WHITE 


Executive Secretary 


In his article “Proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion” in Wortp Arrairs (Spring 1947), Mr. C. Thayer 
White of the Division of Commercial Policy, Department 
of State, expressed the hope that an organization will be 
established “which will assist the industrial and general 
economic development of Member countries, promote the 
production, exchange and consumption of goods through- 
out the world and harmonize the policies of the countries 
of the world so they will not work against each other for 
wealth and power but work together to achieve mutual 
prosperity and economic stability.” 

Since that article was published, the Preparatory Com- 
mittee of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment has met in Geneva and, for six months, dele- 
gations of seventeen principal trading countries have col- 
laborated in the revision and improvement of the draft 
Charter of the International Trade Organization (1.T.O.) 
on which the First Session of the Preparatory Committee 
and its Drafting Committee already had spent a good deal 
of work and ingenuity. The Geneva version of the Char- 
ter, already published as a United Nations document, will 
be the basic paper before the Conference on Trade and 
Employment which has been convened by the Economic 
and Social Council for 21 November 1947 in Havana, 
Cuba. 

In assessing probable future developments and the pros- 
pects for realizing the objective of a world wide organiza- 
tion administering a code of good conduct for international 
trade along lines similar to those originally envisaged by 
the United States Department of State in its “Proposals 
for Expansion of World Trade and Employment,” of 
November 1945, several aspects of the preparatory work 
should be taken into account. 

Looking at the composition of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, one observes that a great variety of countries with 
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widely differing interests and economic structure and 
philosophy have already participated in preparing the 
Charter. Highly industrialized countries and those with a 
principal interest in economic development; countries with 
a predominant interest in agricultural and primary pro- 
duction and those which have to rely on the importation 
of these products; economically powerful countries with 
the highest concentration of industrial equipment and the 
largest volume of production and consumption, and coun- 
tries where the need for a growing volume of real income 
and effective demand is the principal need; countries with 
no material damage, and those which suffered great devas- 
tations during the war; and finally, countries which are 
traditionally the suppliers of capital, and those which re- 
quire foreign help for their economic development. As 
far as economic philosophy is concerned we see countries 
whose economies are centered in private enterprises, and 
those which feature varying degrees of state trading. 

In view of the diversity of interests and economic phi- 
losophy represented amongst the members of the Prepara- 
tory Commission, the present text of the Geneva Charter 
may already offer answers to many of the points of view 
which newcomers to Havana will present for discussion. 
An over-all review of the economic interests and opinions 
of the countries which have not so far participated indicates 
a substantial interest on the part of most of these countries 
in the promotion of economic and industrial development. 
In this connection the new and substantially expanded 
Chapter on economic development and international in- 
vestment together with the existing provisions on quanti- 
tative restrictions and exchange controls. will undoubtedly 
prove a useful basis for discussion. 

There are several important issues which the Geneva 
Conference deliberately reserved for consideration at the 
Havana meeting and for that purpose inserted alternative 
texts or no texts at all in the Geneva draft. Among these 
issues are the provisions for voting in the Conference and 
in the Tariff Committee, and the composition of the 
Executive Board of the 1.T.O. The existence of alter- 
natives indicates the difficulty and importance of the prob- 
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lems. ‘The Havana Conference may well find that all 
possible solutions have been thoroughly explored and ex- 
posed in the draft Charter by the Preparatory Committee. 

Without expressing any definite judgement the Geneva 
meeting also transmitted to the International Conference 
in Havana three alternative texts of the Article which 
deals with the relationship of members of the proposed 
1.T.O. with non-members of that organization. The texts 
reflect the varying importance of such relationships to 

various member governments. In appraising the pro 
spective geographical scope of the future International 
Trade Organization some governments felt that a sub- 
stantial proportion of their foreign trade may be directed 
to countries whose membership appears at present doubt 
ful and therefore preferred that provisions regulating the 
relationship with such non-members be as liberal as pos 
sible. Other countries guided by the desirability of encour- 
aging universal membership proposed a more strict word- 
ing, the principal feature of which was the concurrence of 
the I.T.O. in the arrangements made between members 
and non-members. Another alternative is based on the 
possibility of extending existing agreements between mem- 
bers and non-members with the approval of the Organiza- 
tion. Among the three texts already proposed there is 
a good chance of finding a solution acceptable to all gov- 
ernments. 

As for the relationship between employment policy and 
other objectives of the Charter, the absence of reservations 
in Chapter II indicates that the authors were successful in 
steering a course between the different conceptions of full 
employment and were able to agree upon general princi- 
ples, with emphasis upon the maintenance of employment 
and large and steadily growing demand within the terri- 
tories of members through domestic measures appropriate 
to the respective political, economic and social institutions. 
It can be expected that this Chapter may win the approval 
of governments which will join the discussions in Havana. 

These and other controversial subjects have been sub- 
mitted to the most thorough examination during the suces- 
sive stages between the London and Geneva meetings, and 
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there will be before the Havana conference texts in which 
virtually all aspects and interests have been given consid 
eration. 

The prospects for the Havana conference will be influ 
enced by recent development in the field of international 
trade, in particular by the conclusion at Geneva of a Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Simultaneously 
with the discussions of the Charter, the representatives 
assembled in Geneva conducted and completed a vast 
series of 104 complicated negotiations and concluded some 
123 negotiated tariff agreements among themselves which 
form the body of the new Tariff Schedules incorporated 
in the General Agreement. In compliance with Article 17 
of the Charter the members of the 1.T.O. are required to 
enter into and carry out negotiations directed to the sub- 
stantial reduction of tariffs and to the elimination of pref- 
erences, on a mutually advantageous basis. Thus this 
very important obligation which, together with the new 
conception of the most favoured nation clause, is the core 
of the chapter on commercial policy, has been at least 
partially fulfilled in respect of the most important trading 
countries even before the Charter comes into force. The 
tariff negotiations completed in Geneva, which were con- 
ducted against the background of the main provisions of 
the draft Charter, will have a substantial influence on the 
Havana meeting and should contribute materially to its 
success. 

The comprehensive representation of interests and the 
thoroughness of the preparatory discussions combined with 
the success of the tariff negotiations in Geneva augur well 
for the success of the Havana Conference. 











THE FIRST BILL OF RIGHTS* 


And thereupon the said Lords Spirituall and Tem- 
porall and Commons pursuant to their respective Letters 
and Elections being now assembled in a full and free 
Representative of this Nation takeing into their most 
serious consideration the best Meanes for attaining the 
Ends aforesaid Doe in the first place (as their Auncestors 
in like cases have usually done) for the Vindicating and 
Asserting their Auntient Rights and Liberties, Declare 

That the pretended Power of Suspending of Laws or 
the Execution of Laws by Regall Authority without con- 
sent of Parlyament is illegall. 

That the pretended Power of Dispensing with Laws or 
the Execution of Laws by Regall Authoritie as it hath 
beene assumed and exercised of late is illegall. 

That the Commission for erecting the late Court of 
Commissions for Ecclesiasticall Causes and all other Com- 
missions and Courts of like Nature are Illegall and Pernic- 
ious. 

That levying Money for or to the Use of the Croune 
by Pretence of Prerogative without Consent of Parlyament 
for longer time or in other Manner then the same is or 
shall be granted is Ilegall. 

That it is the Right of the Subjects to Petition the King 
and all Commitments and Prosecutions for such Petition- 
ing are Illegall. 

That the raising or keeping a Standing Army within 
the Kingdome in time of Peace unless it be with Consent 
of Parlyament is against Law. 

That the Subjects which are Protestants may have Arms 
for their Defence suitable to their Conditions and as al- 
lowed by Law. 

That Election of Members of Parlyament ought to be 
free. 

That the Freedome of Speech and Debates or Proceed- 
ings in Parlyament ought not to be impeached or ques- 
tioned in any Court or Place out of Parlyament. 








*From the “Act declareing the Rights and Liberties of the Subject and Setleing 
the Succession of the Crown,” which passed the British parliament, February, 1689. 
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That excessive Baile ought not to be required nor ex- 
cessive Fines imposed nor cruell and unusuall Punish- 
ments inflicted. 

That Jurors ought to be duely impannelled and re- 
turned and Jurors which passe upon Men in Trialls for 
High Treason ought to be Freeholders. 

That all Grants and Promises of Fines and lorfeitures 
of Particular Persons before Conviction are illegall and 
void. 

And that for Redresses of all Grievances and for the 
Amending strengthening and preserving of the Lawes 
Parlyaments ought to be held frequently. 

And they doe Claime Demand and Insist upon all and 
singular the Premises as their undoubted Rights and 
Liberties and that noe Declarations Judgements Doeings 
or Proceedings to the Prejudice of the People in any of 
the said Premises ought in any wise to be drawne here 
after into Consequence or Example. To which Demand of 
their Rights they are particularly encouraged by the 
Declaration of his Highnesse the Prince of Orange as 
being the onely meanes for obtaining a full Redresse and 
Remedy therein. Having therefore an intire Confidence 
That his said Highnesse the Prince of Orange will perfect 
the Deliverance soe farr advanced by him and will still 
preserve them from the Violation of their Rights which 
they have here asserted and from all other Attempts upon 
their Religion Rights and Liberties. The said Lords 
Spirituall and Temporal] and Commons assembled 
Westminster doe Resolve that William and Mary Prince 
and Princesse of Orange be and be declared King and 
Queene of England France and Ireland and the Domin- 
ions thereunto belonging. . . 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 


14. 


16. 


17. 


AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


A genda 
General Conference—Second Session 
November 6—December 3, 1947 
Mexico City 


. Opening of the session by the head of the French delegation. 
. Appointment of Credentials Committee, Nominations Com- 


mittee, and Procedures Committee. 
Report of Credentials Committee. 


. Adoption of Agenda. 
. Report of Procedure Committee. 


Report of Nominations Committee and election of President 
and Vice-Presidents. 

Consideration of Recommendations of Executive Board con- 
cerning the admission of new Members. 


. Consideration of Recommendations of the Executive Board 


concerning the admission of observers from non-governmental 
international organizations to the Second Session of the Gen- 
eral Conference. . 

Submission by the Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Director General’s Report on the activities of the Organiza- 
tion, and discussion thereon. 

Report of States Members. 

Election of seven members of Executive Board. 
Establishment of Commissions and assignment to them of 
certain questions: 

A. Programme and Budget Commission. 

B. Administration and External Relations Commission. 


. Establishment of working parties to consider the technical 


aspects of the Programme: Arts and Letters, Libraries, 
Education, Fundamental Education, International Education, 
Mass Communication, Museums, Philosophy and Humanistic 
Studies, Reconstruction, Natural Science, Social Science. 
Consideration of the reports of the Commissions. Adoption 
of the programme and budget. 

Draft amendment to the Constitution (paragraph 10, of 
Article IV) submitted by the Government of the United 
States of America. 

Discussion regarding the date and place of the Third Session 
of the General Conference. 

Other business. 
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HIPOLITO YRIGOYEN (1852-1933) 
The Argentine Man of Mystery 


By Haro.p F. Davis 


Chairman, Department of History and Government, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


Time must still elapse before history can render an 
objective verdict on the career of the founder and leader 
of the Argentine Radical Party. Elected with great popu- 
lar acclaim to the presidency in 1916 at the culmination 
of a long crusade for political reform, he led his country 
through the troubled neutrality of World War I and 
managed at the same time to achieve part at least of the 
domestic reforms promised by his party. Re-elected in 
1928, at the age of 76, to serve another term, he appeared 
unable to deal with the national problems presented by the 
collapse in world trade and the consequent disruption of 
Argentine economic life, so closely tied to world trade. 
What can only be described as a great silence followed. 
The great commoner of Argentina sat silent in the Casa 
Rosada while grave national problems went unsolved, 
and his party fell to pieces around him. His overthrow 
by a bloodless revolution in 1930 was doubtless due in 
large measure to the effects in Argentina of the collapse 
of world trade. But it marked an epoch in Argentine his- 
tory—the end of the period of Radical Party rule, and 
the beginning of the political tendencies which govern 
Argentina today. 

Yrigoyen is difficult to classify as a political leader. The 
Argentine, Manuel Galvez, who has given us the best 
literary portrait of the man, urges an analogy to the politi- 
cal career of Juan Manuel Rosas, the sinister dictator of 
early Argentine history, which hardly seems justified. 
There are numerous resemblances, to be sure, but they 
are more superficial than real. The political power of 
both was based on the province of Buenos Aires and upon 
a great popular following among the disinherited among 
the Portefios; and both were in a peculiar fashion the 
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product of the Argentine political and social environment. 
But while Rosas’ objectives were power and the main- 
tenance of order, Yrigoyen set out to demonstrate that 
the Argentine masses were capable of democratic self- 
government. He is more like an Andrew Jackson, a Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, or a Francisco Madero in this demo- 
cratic apostolate. Paradoxically he was the first Argen- 
tine leader to demonstrate the effectiveness of mass nation- 
al party organization, and did not hesitate during his long 
and troubled political career to make use of practices sug- 
gestive of the political “boss.” In this and the develop- 
ment of popular national party organization and activity, 
his career suggests that of Jackson. 

Yet there are subtile and elusive facets to this political 
activity which are typically Argentine. Chiefly it showed 
a spirit of bravado, which was, perhaps, gaucho or creole 
in character. It was this spirit which led him to act by 
organizing or threatening to organize revolutions because 
the Argentine political mind respected such demonstra- 
tions of strength and courage. At the same time, however, 
he worked with the greatest care to give these uprisings an 
organized popular form, which made them chiefly demon- 
strations of the force and power of the party organization 
and tried meticulously to avoid killing. Organizer of 
popular revolutions, he was a pacifist with almost a mania 
for avoiding violence, and even in 1930, when the em- 
ployment of military force might conceivably have pre- 
vented his overthrow, he refused to'give his approval to 
a course of action which would lead to bloodshed. 

He was one of the most powerful personal leaders in 
the history of Argentine politics. He exercised great per- 
sonal attraction over his followers, and built the Radical 
Party, to a large extent, on popular loyalty. In 1930 his 
party split on the grounds of his personal dominance, the 
anti-personalistas supporting the revolutionary opposition. 
Yet he had led an apostolic campaign against personalism 
in the oligarchy which controlled Argentina at the end of 
the nineteenth century. His own loyalty was to reform 
and to the cultivation of civic virtue. From the time of 
his withdrawal from the National Legislature in 1890 
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until his election to the presidency in 1916, he consistently 
refused all political offices offered to him, and accepted 
the presidential nomination in 1916 only when the party 
leaders threatened to dissolve the party unless he accepted. 

He was born in Buenos Aires on July 12, 1852, the 
year of the fall of the dictator Rosas. His father was a 
poor French Basque immigrant, Martin Yrigoyen Doda- 
garay, and his mother, Marcelina Alén, was the daughter 
of Leandro Alén, executed the following year for his al- 
leged crimes as a vigilante of the Rosas government. 
Hipélito thus grew up in an atmosphere of fear in a family 
which had been closely associated with Rosas, and constant- 
ly felt that it was being spied on. The shadow of his 
executed grandfather still hung over young Hipodlito 
when, at the age of ten, he and his brother entered The 
Colegio de San José. A strangely silent boy, who seldom 
took part in games, he was persecuted by the other boys 
for being the grandson of the hanged man. 

In school he was serious and studious. Although never 
the highest in his class, he was always to be seen with books 
under his arm. Later he entered the Colegio de Amér- 
ica, a school in which his Uncle Leandro was now instruc- 
tor. His education was irregular. During the Para- 
guayan War, as a boy of thirteen or fourteen, he found 
various employments while his uncle was serving with the 
army. At the age of sixteen or seventeen he worked for 
a while in a law office. When he was seventeen he se- 
cured a clerical position in the government with the help 
of his uncle who had now returned from the army and 
from a diplomatic mission to Brazil. At the age of twenty, 
he was named commissioner of police for his ward, Bal- 
vanera, also through Leandro’s influence. 

In spite of his youth Yrigoyen was successful as police 
commissioner, and held the office until 1877 when he was 
removed by political enemies of his uncle for his part in 
disturbances in the ward over the election of governor 
and vice governor. Meanwhile, Yrigoyen had secured 
special permission to enter the University and had pursued 
a course in law. Whether or not he completed the course 
three years later has been the subject of some argument. 
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There are irregularities in the University records and some 
of the records of his work are missing. But he used the 
title of Doctor thereafter and the probability is that he 
received a degree in regular course at this time. 

About this time, too, when he was 25, he fell in love 
with Domingo Campos, daughter of a distinguished family 
in the city. His financial insecurity, and possibly the op- 
position of her family prevented marriage. But for twelve 
years, until her death in 1889, he was her devoted, if not 
always faithful partner. Several children were born to 
them, and Yrigoyen was at the point of marrying her at 
the time of her death. He never married as a matter of 
fact. Women were always greatly attracted to him and he 
had a series of love affairs, not an unusual occurrence in 
his day in Argentina. The unusual thing was that he never 
spoke of these affairs, and they would have gone unnoticed 
if his political enemies had not tried to make political 
capital out of his natural children. 

Yrigoyen’s removal from the office of police commis- 
sioner in 1877 proved to be just the beginning of a more 
active political career. The next year he was elected a 
provincial deputy with the support of his uncle, Leandro, 
Del Valle and the Republican Party. By this time he had 
become an important political lieutenant of his uncle, and 
his political purpose in entering the legislature was to 
oppose federalizing the city of Buenos Aires. 

The years from 1878 to 1880 were turbulent years in 
Argentina politics and in Yrigoyen’s life. He distinguished 
himself as an able leader in the provincial legislature. 
In 1880 he supported President Nicolas Avellaneda in 
the conflict with Governor Carlos Tejedor of Buenos 
Aires, and accompanied the president to Belgrano when 
he was forced to leave the capital. The defeat of Tejedor 
paved the way for the federalization of the national capi- 
tal, and Yrigoyen entered the national congress as an 
autonomista. 

He was soon in opposition to President Roca. Increas- 
ing immigration and the rapid growth of urban population 
were introducing a new element of political unrest in Ar- 
gentine life. Under the administration of Roca the ten- 
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dency toward oligarquical control which tended toward 
more and more restriction of the suffrage, and to the se- 
lection of provincial governors and even legislatures by 
the oligarchy, became more and more marked. Leandro 
Além became an outstanding popular leader of opposition 
to these tendencies and Yrigoyen followed his lead. After 
less than two years in the national congress he withdrew 
to live for a decade in relative political obscurity. He had 
been named professor of history and philosophy in The 
Escuela Normal de Maestras in 1880, and now divided his 
time between his professorial duties, in which he was high- 
ly successful, and the improvement of two farms, Santa 
Maria and Santa Isabel, which he bought at this time with 
money borrowed from The Bank of the Province. Here 
he engaged in a profitable business of buying and fattening 
cattle for the market—a business which gave him, if not 
wealth, at least financial competence from this time on. 

This period of withdrawal from active politics had a 
profound influence on his life. In some way he became a 
“convert” to Krausism, the “spiritual” philosophy which 
was then gaining great popularity in the Spanish speaking 
world. The philosophy of Kraus became a religion to him 
—a religion of humanity and human equality, of pacifism, 
and of human welfare, which led to an interest in social 
questions such as the welfare of workers, to an emphasis 
upon the moral and spiritual aspects of all questions, and 
to considering reason as immanent in all things. Although 
he was not wealthy, he gave his professorial salary to the 
Sociedad de Beneficencia, thus acquiring a reputation for 
philanthropy. Later he was to do the same with his presi- 
dential salary. Except for his occasional relations with 
women, he lived a life of great social austerity, never going 
to dances or to the theater, and was seldom seen at social 
gatherings of any kind. He accepted no offices, and in his 
single room in the house of Leandro Além, lived almost 
the life of a monk. 

The year 1890 marked his return to active politics. In 
that year he took part, with Del Valle and Leandro Além, 
in the uprising which overthrew President Juarez Celman. 
When, however, Del Valle proposed endorsing Mitre as 
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the presidential candidate of the revolutionary party, 
Yrigoyen, almost alone, spoke out against it and in favor 
of a national convention of the party to select a candidate. 
The National Convention was held, the first in Argentina. 
Yrigoyen, knowing he would fail to defeat the selection of 
Mitre as the candidate, characteristically refused to attend 
the convention. 

It was during the next decade that this inveterate po- 
litical conspirator showed his true political genius in forg- 
ing the Unién Cinca Radical (Radical Party) out of a 
series of apparent political defeats. In 1892 he organized 
the party in the Province of Buenos Aires, and thereafter 
his control of this overwhelmingly powerful province was 
the mainstay of his political influence. The effectiveness of 
his political organization of the province appeared in the 
bloodless revolution of 1893 which overthrew the pro- 
vincial government almost overnight. It was an uncanny 
demonstration of political sagacity and dissimilation, car- 
ried out almost entirely by word of mouth, without writ- 
ing or proclamations. Yrigoyen became the leader of a 
group of youthful leaders in the party which eventually 
drove out the older leaders, including Leandro Além who 
soon renounced leadership of the party and committed 
suicide. Political enemies were not Jacking to charge that 
Yrigoyen’s pitiless opposition was responsible for this 
family tragedy. 

The strength of his party was built on undeviating op- 
position to transactions with any other political groups, and 
to its consistent demand for electoral reform. Such politi- 
cal intransigence as Yrigoyen exhibited was practically un- 
known in Argentina, and the leaders of the old parties 
scarcely knew how to deal with it. In 1894 he refused to 
sanction an agreement with the followers of Mitre (Union 
Cinca Nacional) which would have made possible their 
joint triumph in electing a governor in Buenos Aires. A 
few months later he refused a nomination as national sena- 
tor on the same grounds. In 1898 he refused to make an 
agreement with the Mitristas to prevent the reelection of 
President Roca, and he refused a nomination for the gov- 
ernorship of Buenos Aires. 
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The Radicals refrained from voting in the election of 
1904. In protest against continuation of the “oligarchi- 
cal” system under President Manuel Quintana in that 
year, they carried out a widespread national uprising, with 
the support of a considerable part of the army. Yrigoyen’s 
great gift for political organization and conspiracy was not 
matched by qualities of decisive action as a revolutionary 
leader. Either because of his lack of ability to act deci- 
sively at the right time, or because of his fundamental 
opposition to force a decision by arms, he missed several 
opportunities to make this revolution a success and it was 
quickly suppressed by ingenious government action. The 
upshot was that the uprising seemed to have been chiefly 
a widespread civic demonstration of the strength of the 
Radical Party, and of the strength of their demand for 
electoral reform. Thus, strangely, as the years went by, 
this “unsuccessful” revolution proved to be one of the 
greatest political assets of the party. The electoral reform 
which they demanded was accomplished by a new law 
passed in 1912, during the presidency of Roque Saénz 
Pefia. The Radical Party then reentered active political 
life, and Yrigoyen was elected president in 1916. 

His record as president from 1916 to 1922 is one of the 
most controversial in Argentina’s history. He had im- 
mense personal prestige and great power over the Radical 
Party which clearly commanded a majority in the coun- 
try. But powerful influences opposed him and he had 
almost constant difficulty with Congress. The avowed 
friend of the masses and of organized labor, he succeeded 
in securing the passage of various social reform measures, 
including a minimum wage law. Yet he called out the 
army to suppress a strike of stevedores in Buenos Aires, 
with great resulting loss of lives. In keeping Argentina 
neutral during World War I he showed little regard for 
powerful public opinion which demanded support of the 
Allies in the war. 

He was succeeded by another Radical, Marcelo T. Al- 
vear (1922-1928) who encountered serious difficulty par- 
ticularly over a workmen’s compensation act and relations 
with the Church, and in relations with the United States. 
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Yrigoyen was re-elected in 1928, in a great demonstration 
of personal popularity, only to be driven from office by a 
military uprising in 1930. He was aging and seemed 
somehow to have lost his former influence over many of 
his followers. Some of his party, the anti-personalists, had 
openly opposed his re-election. Isolated from the public 
and from party leaders by a small coterie of his followers, 
he negelected many pressing matters growing out of the 
world financial crisis, treated department heads in an auto- 
cratic manner, and intervened in provincial affairs in a way 
which brought much criticism. Industrial unrest and con- 
tinuance of the depression caused him to lose much of his 
former popularity. Outwardly, at least, his administration 
seemed to have reached a state of complete paralysis be- 
cause of the president’s isolation, and his insistence that 
everything pass through his hands. On September 6, 
1930, he was overthrown by a military uprising, supported 
by a combination of Conservatives, anti-personalist Radi- 
cals, and socialists. By vigorous measures the revolt could 
probably have been suppressed. He may have been overly 
confident in the strength of his popular support, trusting 
too much the kind of political clairvoyance which had stood 
him in good stead throughout his career. Or it may have 
been his old reluctance to employ force in a political con- 
test which caused him to hesitate to take the vigorous 
military measures necessary to suppress the rebellion. 
General José Evaristo Uribura, leader of the revolt, 
occupied Buneos Aires with what was a very small force 
indeed. Yrigoyen was imprisoned for about two years. 
Released, he lived quietly for six months in Buenos Aires 
until his death in 1933. The popular demonstrations in 
the city following his death rivalled or even exceeded 
those which had been accorded Bartolomé Mitre. Man of 
mystery to the end, he left little evidence to explain the 
great tragedy of his political career which was the Revolu- 
tion of 1930, and from which so much of the present po- 
litical situation in Argentina is derived. 























ONE DANUBE—OR TWO? 


By CLarENcE E. SENIoR 


Director, Social Science Research Center, 
University of Puerto Rico 


The “beautiful blue Danube” mirrors many faces. The 
faces of the daneers in once carefree Vienna are the best 
known but most are those of peasants—German, Austrian, 
Czech, Hungarian, Yugoslavia, Bulgarian, Rumanian, 

Today there is a stirring below the surface—deep 
among the 80,000,000 people in the Danube valley. The 
war disrupted their lives, as wars have done for centuries. 
This war was fought with a new weapon, however. The 
peasant and worker were wooed by propaganda. They 
have continued to hear strange voices with strange words 
—“democracy,” “land for those who work it,” “unions,” 
“cooperatives.” Perhaps they wonder if these voices and 
words actually represent anything new or whether they 
will continue to be treated as beasts of burden and the 
little countries as pawns in the game of power politics. 

An awakening of the peasants and workers themselves 
is “a consummation devoutly to be desired.” It would 
have to cope with difficulties such as national boundaries, 
sectarian animosities, political chicanery, ignorance, super- 
stition, lack of sanitation, inadequate nutrition, poor health 
and short-sighted provincialism. 

There is an idea capable of overcoming these man-made 
barriers—an idea based on the unity of nature in the Dan- 
ube valley and demonstrated in the Tennessee Valley 
the TVA. The success of TVA has been so spectacular 
that several million people have visited its headquarters 
to learn of its works at first hand. Thousands have come 
from other countries and plans for valley developments 
on all the continents have been drawn. The TVA idea is 
being adopted and adapted to local conditions in Mexico, 
Brazil, Peru, Palestine, China, and French West Africa, 
among others. Some 30,000 African tribesmen, living 
along the Niger river in thatched huts with mud floors, 
have participated actively in building a new base for their 
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economy. They grasp avidly at the new schools, coopera- 
tives and health services which are changing their daily 
lives and at the new sources of income made possible by 
irrigation and electrification. 

The Danube is no respecter of artificial boundaries. It 
has no prejudices. It would just as soon strip the top soil 
off a Czech farm as off that of a German. It floods Hun- 
garian fields as well as Serbian. The ugly brown water of 
the “blue” Danube (one is tempted to call it “Missouri 
blue”) carries away millions of tons of the most priceless 
heritage of the farmer—the heritage of Europe and the 
world as a whole, not simply of one nation. The Danu- 
bian nations cooperated from 1865 to World War II for 
limited purposes affecting the navigability of the river. 
That is not enough. What is needed is a program touch- 
ing the daily lives of the people and geared to full partici- 
pation by peoples’ organizations. 

The river, the land it drains and waters, the plant life 
and the inanimate resources provided by Nature all must 
be viewed as part of “the web of life” of the valley. The 
people now pay in floods and disappearing farm lands for 
centuries of neglect of this fundamental fact. The rapid 
run-off of rainwater on the upper watershed of the Danube 
and its tributaries carries the fertility of countless acres 
of farming land away from its users to hamper navigation 
downstream. It destroys Nature’s own protection against 
floods which periodically damage croops and river works 
along the lower reaches. 

To make the river a helpmate to man in raising the 
levels of living in the valley a well-rounded program must 
cope with its problems from the rills of the Black Forest 
to the marshes of Rumania. It must include the genera- 
tion, transmission, and distribution of electricity; control 
of erosion, sedimentation, pollution and floods; drainage, 
irrigation and improvement of navigation facilities. Dams 
built on the main river and its tributaries must be planned 
and managed with the unity of the region constantly in 
mind and utilized to further the varied parts of a balanced 
program. 

Such a program would lay the basis for an increased 
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productivity in agriculture, forestry, fishing, mining and 
manufacturing without which a rise in levels of living is 
impossible. Farm yields in the lower Danube valley are 
now less than half of those in Western Europe. They must 
be pushed up and crops diversified. Changes must take 
place in many aspects of life and work in the valley to 
accomplish this. The main outlines of the changes needed 
have been set forth by a number of students of the prob- 
lem, nationals of the Danubian countries. Improved tech- 
niques must include the use of fertilizers, adequate rota- 
tion, irrigation, drainage and ultimately modern farm ma- 
chinery. Emphasis should be shifted from wheat, rye, 
corn and potatoes to the protective foods, i.e., fruit, vege- 
tables, and eggs, and to industrial and cover crops. Great- 
ly increased consumption of milk and meat should be en- 
couraged, with the changes in farm practices which their 
production entails. 

Education in the use of the improved methods must 
take place in every village in the valley. Motion pictures, 
radio, model farms, machinery demonstrations at local and 
regional fairs, and the daily activities of the extension 
agents who know their people all will play a part. A 
greatly expanded school system can make its contribution 
by teaching children and adults the unity of the valley, 
the conservation of natural resources, new ways of build- 
ing houses, preparing meals, raising chickens, and the 
thousand and one exciting aspects of the new life of the 
region. The school must become one of the dynamic fac- 
tors in building for a brighter future for every man, wom- 
an and child in the valley. Another will be a health serv- 
ice bringing sanitation, preventive medicine and a full 
range of medical and dental care to the people. 

Rural life will be disturbed by these events. The pres- 
ent under-employment would become much more serious. 
Industrialization of the region, therefore, must go hand in 
hand with the improvement of farm practices. The region 
has been one of the “colonial” areas of the world. It sup- 
plies raw materials to other areas which process them. Few 
such regions have been able to raise their levels of living 
much beyond that of bare subsistence. The industrial na- 
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tions have prospered while the raw material suppliers have 
not only remained poor but have lost more and more con- 
trol over their own destinies as dependence on the metro- 
politan economy grew stronger. Even before World War 
II reached its overt military stage, Germany’s economic 
policies had made the Danube countries economic vassals 
of the Third Reich. Increased processing of their own raw 
materials will help the countries of the valley not only to 
improve the lot of their people but to build more stable 
national governments willing and able to cooperate with 
their neighbors to their mutual advantage. 

Coal, oil, water, beauxite, lead, zinc, chromite and mag- 
nesite, among others, offer industrial possibilities, but 
greatest stress should be placed first on processing of farm 
and forest products. The Germans have made enormous 
strides in wood chemistry and every advantage should be 
taken of this knowledge and of the recent advances in plas- 
tics made by all the industrial countries. Soy beans, forced 
on the peasants by the Germans, can be used to good ad- 
vantage as raw material for plastics, as green manure, as 
a source of vegetable oil, as fertilizer, and in the nutri- 
tion program. Canning of vegetables and fruits, curing of 
meat, tanning and leather working, lumbering and wood- 
working and processing of regional industrial products 
such as wool, flax, cotton, hemp, and tobacco also offer 
possibilities. Handicrafts have always played a part in 
most of the localities of the region. They should be pro- 
tected against the cheapening which so often accompanies 
commercialization. Proper organization of both produc- 
tion and distribution could add appreciably to the total 
income of the valley’s people. 

Increased consumption of clothing, furniture, construc- 
tion materials, soap, paper and other goods would lay the 
basis for enlarging and improving small factories already 
working in the region. Within a few years increased 
internal and foreign trade would support improved trans- 
portation facilities: roads, waterways, ‘railroads, and air- 
ways. Assembly plants would be a next possible step. 
Heavy industry has, of course, made its appearance. Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia now have steel plants, Rumania and 
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Hungary produce fabricated metal articles, Yugoslavia 
smelts ore. Czechoslovakia leads all the other Danube 
states, however, and Austria has well-developed industria] 
installations. 

The valley has a great opportunity as it stands on the 
threshold of industrialization. Industrialism has not been 
an unmixed blessing to the western countries. It has great- 
ly increased material goods, but often at the expense of 
disease-breeding slums, smoke befouled air, poisoned riv- 
ers, ravished forests, and dinosaur-like cities. Regional- 
ism, aided by modern power developments and governed 
by the principle of the people’s welfare, will be able to 
avoid many of the errors and evils of western industrial- 
ism. Decentralized industry is one part of the process. 

Other aspects of the changes needed have been dealt 
with in detail in extensive studies and can only be men- 
tioned here. Agrarian reform must reach the sections of 
the valley still under feudal rule. Agricultural credit must 
be available to help the over-all plan. Taxes must be 
shifted to keep from hampering production and consump- 
tion and be based on ability to pay. Increased prosperity 
will assure larger government incomes. World-wide, 
multi-lateral trade after the war, in accordance with nu- 
merous United Nations declarations, will help in assuring 
success for the programs. Even without the progress in 
this field for which we all hope, vast steps forward can be 
taken on the basis of widening and deepening regional 
markets and facilitating inter-change of commodities be- 
tween the valley countries. 

The peoples of the valley and their governments can 
bring about these man-made miracles. The essential first 
step is the conviction that human beings everywhere are 
entitled to the opportunity to improve their lot and to 
participate in the economic, political and social advances 
of the world community. Second there must be a deter- 
mination to adapt and use the principles and techniques 
which have proved practical in similar situations in other 
parts of the world. 

The fires of war scared the peoples of the world. Mo- 
mentarily their leaders were forced to take a long-range 
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view. Machinery for international cooperation was cre- 
ated. Its purposes were stated in terms of the welfare of 
humanity. But old habits die slowly. Again we see nation- 
alistic rivalries, diplomats jockeying for position, chauvin- 
istic retention of out-moded ways of thinking—all inter- 
fering with the progress of humanity. 

The “conflict between East and West,” now occupying 
newspaper headlines, is a concern only of the rulers of the 
people. It should be looked upon as a hindrance te prog- 
ress, now technically and economically feasible but hin- 
dered by political shortsightedness and immaturity. The 
logic of the flowing river must eventually overcome these 
obstacles. It will do so sooner if the people along the 
river are aware of what the river might help them do 
for themselves. 

The mechanism for working out a plan for the river 
exists in the first of the regional bodies created by the 
United Nation’s Economic and Social Council, the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. Among other duties, the 
Council directed the Commission to 

“Tnitiate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic reconstruction of 

Europe, for raising the level of European economic ac- 

tivity, and for maintaining and strengthening the eco- 

nomic relations of the European countries both among 
themselves and with other countries of the world.”* 

The Commission contains representatives of both the 
“Marshall Plan” and “Molotov Plan” countries: Bel- 
gium, the Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Ireland, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, the Ukrainian S.S.R., 
the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., the United States and 
Yugoslavia. Its staff, directed by Dr. Karl Gunnar Myr- 
dal, Sweden’s former minister of commerce and trade and 
one of the world’s outstanding social scientists, is compe- 
tent to outline the steps which must be taken to forge a 
better economy for the Danube area. The technicians 


*Myrdal, Karl Gunnar, “Prospects of the Economic Commission for Europe,” 
United Nations Weekly Bulletin, July 29, 1947, Vol. III, No. 5, p. 148. 
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could do the job—the politicians must be made to want 
the job-done. “Where there’s a will—there’s a way” is 
an old adage which should not be labelled “old-fashioned” 
and thus relegated to the ash can. 

“One Danube—in the service of its people” should hold 
a prominent place in the thinking of all who want to abol- 
ish poverty and war and lay the foundations for a com- 
monwealth of mankind. The Danube could be one of the 
major arteries of a reconstructed united Europe. Its peo- 
ple make up almost one-quarter of Europe’s 350,000,000. 
The prosperity of the rest is closely linked with that of 
the people along the continent’s longest river. Europe’s 
recovery is interwoven with the recovery and improve- 
ment of Danubian economic life. 

But it must be one Danube—not two. 


MY WINDOW 


Eart BicALow Brown 


The prospect through my dormer pane 
Is just a rambling country lane,— 
And then the purple hills, with pine, 
Against a sky all dashed with wine 
The celebrating sun has spilled, 
Because his cup was over-filled. 


Beyond today’s inebrious sun 

I see new days and nights begun,— 

New years, new dreams, new worlds endued 
With blessedness; an end of feud, 

Of hates, oppressions, lustful gain . 

Out, out beyond a country lane! 











BRITAIN’S ACHIEVEMENT IN THE SUDAN 
By Hartey V. UsiLi 


Former editor of Britain’s “Y ear Book of Education 
and author of “The Story of the British People” 


The Anglo-Egyptian condominium of the Sudan adds 
yet another example of the extremely varied forms of ad- 
ministration with which Britain is concerned in so many 
parts of the world. 

An area of a million square miles, with a population of 
about six million inhabitants, the Sudan is divided cultur- 
ally and climatically into two main zones, the northern 
steppe country of Arabic speaking Muslims, and the south 
tropical inhabited by negroid tribes. The unifying feature 
is the Nile, which is also the link with Egypt. Communi- 
cation with Egypt has existed from the earliest times, al- 
though after 700 A.D. Arabs conquered most of the coun- 
try and converted its inhabitants to Islam. It was not until 
the nineteenth century that the Sudan was in part brought 
under Egyptian domination. 

This Egyptian domination began in 1820 when Mehe- 
met Ali, the then Governor of Egypt, under its Turkish 
Sovereign, decided to bring the Sudan under Egyptian 
control. With few exceptions, however, this was hardly 
an era of enlightened administration of subject peoples, 
and in Sudan misrule of the worst kind followed, with 
slave raiding as the chief occupation. Official reports 
throughout the next 50 years paint a picture of most de- 
plorable conditions. A ray of hope emerged in 1869 with 
the appointment by Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, of 
Sir Simuel Baker as Governor of the Equatorial Province, 
to be succeeded five years later by Colonel Gordon. The 
latter introduced some semblance of order and almost suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the slave trade. In 1877 Gordon 
became Governor of the whole of the Sudan and proceed- 
ed to inaugurate two years of drastic reform but on his re- 
tirement, Alouf Pasha was appointed, and conditions once 
again deteriorated. 

The troubled state of the country was fertile ground for 
the agitator, and the fanatical preaching of Mohammed 
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Ahmed, the Mahdi, against “all Turks and infidels,” soon 
bore fruit. Gathering his tribal levies, in 1883 he de- 
stroyed an army 10,000 strong which had been sent 
against him, and at El Teb disposed of an Egyptian army 
of 4,000. The military situation was now desperate, and 
General Gordon was dispatched from Britain to withdraw 
the official and military population. In this he was only 
partially successful and was himself beleaguered in Khar- 
tum, the capital. Relieving forces arrived too late, and 
after the capture of Khartum and the death of Gordon, the 
Mahdi was left in complete control. 

The Mahdi was succeeded by the Khalifa Abdulla, and, 
if possible, conditions in the Sudan grew even worse. Con- 
stant warfare and epidemic diseases decimated the popu- 
lation, and within a period of only 12 years, eight million 
inhabitants had been reduced to less than two million. 
Meanwhile, in 1882 British troops had occupied Egypt 
and Sir Herbert Kitchener, Sirdar of the Egyptian Army 
was planning to recover the Sudan and in 1898 a well- 
equipped expedition was launched leading to the complete 
destruction of the Khalifa’s forces. In the following year, 
an Anglo-Egyptian condominium was set up, and to this 
scheme Egypt at first supplied the major portion of the 
funds and minor officials, and the British Government the 
administrators, including the Governor, and technicians. 
Under a succession of outstanding British Governors, the 
first being Lord Kitchener, the Sudan has enjoyed 50 
years of peaceful progress, for, although the British and 
Egyptian flags fly side by side, the inspiration and direction 
of the governing machinery has been British. 

In 1910, a Governor-General’s Council was constituted, 
and in 1944 a Northern Advisory Council consisting of 
28 members was set up, representing the six Arabic speak- 
ing Northern and Western Sudan Provinces. Welfare 
services have been undertaken, and hospitals and a medical 
service established. One of the greatest advances, although 
much still remains to be done, has been in education, the 
Gordon Memorial College now having the status of a 
University College, while a network of primary and secon- 
dary schools has spread over the country. This has led 
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to a steady recruitment of Sudanese for posts of responsi- 
bility in the administration and professions. 

Cotton growing, irrigation and transport have been de- 
veloped to a high degree of efficiency, as a result of which, 
the lands lying between the White and Blue Nile produce 
a high proportion of the world’s supply of the finest long- 
staple cotton. The chief factor in the economic develop- 
ment of the Sudan is, of course, the Gezira irrigation 
scheme, for the creation of which the British Government 
guaranteed loans of over £11,500,000 ($46,000,000). 
By the construction of the Sennar Dam across the Blue 
Nile, a million acres were brought into production on the 
basis of partnership between the Sudan Government, the 
Sudan Plantations Syndicate and tenant-farmers. The 
concessions are to be taken over by the Sudan Government 
in 1950 in accordance with arrangements provided in 
agreements with the British Government. 

Internal finances have been placed on a sound basis, 
and for normal purposes the Sudan is financially self- 
supporting. Since, however, the British Foreign Office and 
not the Colonial Office is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the Sudan, it has not been possible to apply the 
benefits of the £120, million available to British Colonies 
through the Colonial Development Fund. To offset this 
disadvantage, the British Government recently approved 
a payment of £100,000 to the Sudan as the first instalment 
of a grant-in-aid of £2, million spread over two years. 

The question of the future of the Sudan has now be- 
come the subject of discussion between the British and 
Egyptian Governments. The murder of Sir Lee Stack, 
Sirdar of the Egyptian Army and Governor-General of 
the Sudan, in Cairo in 1924, and the consequent agitation 
among Egyptian troops in the Sudan, led to their with- 
drawal, together with the larger number of Egyptian 
officials. The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 confirmed 
the condominium administration, and Egyptian troops 
and nationals were allowed to return to the Sudan, it being 
agreed, at the same time, that the welfare of the Sudanese 
must be a primary consideration in the administration of 
the territory. 

















THE U.N. CONVENTION ON GENOCIDE* 


By Miriam L. MILuiren 


Formerly News Analyst for the Office of 
Government Reports 


An issue of utmost importance is now before the United 
Nations. It concerns the adoption of a draft convention 
to outlaw the crime of genocide. The coining of the word 
genocide and the formulation of the concept of genocide is 
the original contribution to the development of inter- 
national criminal law of Dr. Raphael Lemkin. Dr. Lem- 
kin, Adviser on Foreign Affairs to the War Department, 
participated in the forming of the indictment of Nazi 
leaders in Nuremberg, and is also credited as the originator 
of the principle that Nazi organizations and groups be 
termed criminal and that members of the groups, the 
Leadership Corps, SS and Gestapo, etc., be prosecuted. 

Genocide was included in count 3 of the Indictment of 
Nazi leaders at Neremberg, which reads in part, “They 
conducted deliberate and systematic genocide, viz., the 
extermination of racial and national groups, against the 
civilian population of certain occupied territories in order 
to destroy particular races and classes of people and nation- 
al, racial or religious groups, particularly Jews, Poles, 
Gypsies and others.” However, this does not cover acts 
of genocide committed outside the state of warfare. All 
crimes of genocide committed by the Nazis before the 
outbreak of the war, however revolting, were beyond the 
limited jurisdiction of the Nuremberg Tribunal. 

The first General Assembly of the United Nations 
adopted by unanimous vote a resolution which declared 
genocide, when committed against specific groups of hu- 
mans, as a crime under international law even in times of 
peace. To carry out this resolution, the United Nations 
Committee on the Codification and Progressive Develop- 


*Genocide—the attempt to annihilate ethnical, religious, or national groups, 
biologically, physically or culturally was coined by Dr. Raphael Lemkin from the 
ancient Greek “genos” (race or clan) and the Latin suffix “cide” (killing). It 
corresponds in structure to the words tyrannicide, homicide or patricide. 
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ment of International Law has been considering an inter- 
national convention for the prevention and punishment of 
genocide, as an essential step in the development of inter- 
national law. 

The draft convention, prepared by theU.N. Secretariat 
and expert counselors, was finished on June 10, 1947, and 
sent to the 57 Member Nations for consideration and 
comment. The treaty was written by a committee of 
eminent international criminal lawyers; Prof. Donnedieu 
de Vabres, French judge on the International Military 
Tribunal at Nuremberg; Prof. Vespasien Pella, former 
Rumanian Minister to The Hague; and Prof. Raphael 
Lemkin, the originator of the concept of genocide. 

The draft convention states as its purpose the preven- 
tion of destruction of racial, national, linguistic, religious 
or political groups.’ Three types of genocide are defined. 

(1) Physical genocide: meaning killing or putting in 
such condition that death or loss of health is inevitable 
(concentration camps, starvation, torture and medical ex- 
periments on human beings are included in this category ). 

(2) Biological genocide: consisting in actions tending 
to prevent life and to kill a human group through delayed 
action. (Sterilization, breaking up families, as was done in 
deportations for forced labor, and obstructions to marriages 
are termed biological genocides). 

(3) Cultural genocide: meaning the destruction of 
specific characteristics of a group, or obliteration of its 
spiritual life and culture. Included under this head are 
such acts as: 

(a) Stealing of children for purposes of imposing on them the 

racial or national characteristics of another group. 

(b) Systematic and forceful removal of persons representing 
the culture of the group, the intelligentsia, teachers, and 
clergy. 

(c) Systematic destruction of works of art, museums, libraries, 
churches and historical documents. 

(d) Prohibition to use the native tongue even in private rela- 
tions. (It is believed that a human group can be destroyed 
not only physically, but also by removing the essential 

foundations of its spiritual life.) 
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The convention also states that public propaganda which 
leads to or justifies genocide is a crime for which not only 
private individuals would be punishable, but also states- 
men and public officials. They could not plead innocent 
on the grounds that they acted according to their own laws. 
Every signatory party should include in its criminal code 
special provisions for punishment of genocide. According 
to the draft the machinery for punishment and prevention 
would be the following: The crime of genocide is an 
international crime like piracy, trade in human beings and 
slavery. This would mean that every country can punish 
by its own courts a criminal guilty of genocide even if he 
has committed his crime abroad, regardless of his nation- 
ality. Also, that for specific cases of greater importance, 
or if a government is not willing to punish on its own 
territory criminals apprehended there, they might be re- 
ferred to an international court. It would be up to the 
United Nations to decide about the creation of such a 
court. Moreover, by way of political action, the organs 
of the United Nations could intervene to stop any case 
of genocide wherever committed. Genocide according to 
the draft would not be considered a political crime and 
no asylum would be granted. The draft is prepared in 
such a manner that member governments can delete parts 
or make additions without destroying its main purpose and 
legal structure. 

Commenting on the draft convention, Prof. Lemkin 
said in a U.N. press release of June 10, 1947 that the 
point concerning political groups might create the greatest 
controversy because of ideological differentiations in the 
present world. However, Prof. Lemkin stated, “Genocide 
is predominantly an ethnico-cultural concept, and the 
main purpose of the draft convention is to protect such 
groups against whom most attacks have been directed in 
the past”. 

On the last day of the 80th Congress, Rep. Adolph 
Sabath of Ill. made a fervent plea for U.S. support of the 
genocide treaty in the United Nations. Prof. Jessup, the 
American delegate in the United Nations Committee on 
Codification of International Law, is recorded as having 
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stated that the definition of genocide through an inter- 
national treaty signifies an important advance in inter- 
national law, and President Truman considers the con- 
cept of genocide of the greatest importance. “This attitude 
of American statesmen”, said Rep. Sabath, “is in line with 
the traditional American policy of moral and humanitarian 
solidarity, and of assistance to the victims of persecutions 
and indignities inflicted upon innocent people by tyrannic 
governments.” 

Rep. Sabath further pointed out that, “Theodore 
Roosevelt once even denounced the trade treaty with 
Czarist Russia in protest against pogroms. . . As a matter 
of fact, the United States has always paid the tremendous 
cost of the crime of genocide. . . we have had to take care 
of the victims. Because of these considerations,” he con- 
tinued, “it is hoped that the American delegation will do 
everything to accelerate the adoption of the convention at 
the next Assembly. No delay on the excuse of cumbersome 
procedures should be admitted. . . the prevention of 
crimes, like the prevention of fire, does not allow delay 
unless we are indifferent to these disasters.” 

The adoption by unanimous vote of this resolution 
signifies that the moral import of genocide has been 
wholeheartedly accepted in principle. Now it remains to 
be seen whether world leaders will continue merely to 
speak in high phrases against the crime of genocide, or 
whether they will get down to real implementation. 

Dr. Lemkin pointed out that after the Hague Conven- 
tion was adopted some forty years ago, a stepping stone 
was marked in the international law of war. Including 
his statement of June 10 on the completion of the genocide 
draft convention, he stated, “Now we are making a great 
stepping stone in the international law of peace.” 




















World Horizons 











Paul Bourget in his friendly book on the United 
States, Outre-Mer, said a half century ago that he 
returned to France with less fear of “that mysterious 
future towards which the whole civilized world is moving amidst 
so much needless destruction and ruin.” And he further added: 
“The sensation that this other World (America) exists alongside 
our own, that humanity has over there that colossal field for ex- 
perimentation . . . fills me with a strange exhaltation like an act 
of faith in human worth . . . and I open my heart completely to 
that great breath of hope and courage from Beyond-the-Sea.”’ 
France, after the fearful destruction and demoralization of the 
last four decades, is now anxiously looking to America for hope, 
courage, and assistance. But the reverse is also true: we are look- 
ing Outre-Mer for reassuring signs of hope and courage in the 
peoples of Europe. When Bourget wrote fifty years ago, Europe, 
for millions of Americans whose cultural origins were in the Old 
World, was a continent of romance and enchantment. We looked 
to Paris, London, Rome, Florence, Vienna, Munich, and other 
European centers of culture for inspiration in the art of fine living 
as well as in the fine arts. We now view with consternation the 


EUROPEAN 
RECOVERY 


irreparable damage done to these rich treasure houses which are 
in grave danger of economic collapse and political subversion. 
With an increasing sense of our own inadequacy we wonder 
whether Bourget was justified in his faith in America. 

During the summer and autumn months of 1947 many Ameri- 
cans, including several Congressional delegations, in their great 
concern over conditions abroad, made extensive investigations 
throughout the countries of Europe. One of these delegations, 
known as the Herter Committee, has made a most thorough and 
conscientious report. All reports from responsible sources agree 
in the main that the situation is tragic and that practical aid is 
urgently required. The only disagreement concerns the extent 
and nature of such aid. And all generous-hearted Americans will 
respond in the spirit expressed by Wordsworth: 

“Give all thou canst, high Heaven rejects the lore 
of nicely calculated less or more.” 

As one American who was privileged recently to visit Europe 
in an independent and private capacity I venture to present the 
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following reflections and conclusions concerning the situation 
Outre-Mer. 

In flying so easily, casually, and abruptly, from unravaged 
America direct to the radiant land of Switzerland, which was un- 
touched by war, one finds it hard to realize that these freedom- 
loving people are surrounded by a sea of destruction which is both 
moral and physical. My realization of these harrowing conditions 
was soon brought home to me in confidential conversations with 
several representatives of various countries who were attending the 
session of the Institut de Droit International in Lausanne. (This 
was the first session to be held for ten years.) I found them for 
the most part exhausted and dazed by the hardships and the 
humiliations endured during the Hitler domination of Europe. 
Worst of all, I found them crushed in spirit without the confident 
faith and the élan vital so essential for recovery. All, without ex- 
ception, could not conceal a paralyzing fear of the menace of 
Communism directed from Moscow. ‘This dense, murky fog of 
fear is blanketing Europe and making it more difficult to devise 
sound means of economic, political and moral reconstruction. The 
Marshall Plan alone has succeeded to a slight degree in penetrat- 
ing this fog of fear and despair. 

ROME One is somewhat amazed on visiting the Eternal City to 
note a spirit of fresh hope and determination that gives 
greater encouragement than from a visit to Paris. In spite of the 
ravages of war and Fascist misrule, of the lack of food and fuel, of 
debased currency, of high prices, of frequent strikes and political 
sabotage by the Communists, it is evident that the Italian people 
are not hopeless. ‘They are industrious by nature, intensely indi- 
vidualistic, jealous of their possessions and personal freedom, and 
tenacious of their national territory and liberties. Communism has 
been badly discredited in their eyes by the Russian menace to 
Trieste irredenta, and by the rude opposition of Moscow to the 
admission of Italy into the United Nations. 

paris “4 return to the unrivalled capital of Old World culture 
is always a stimulating and moving experience. Paris 
outwardly remains much the same with its indefinable air of civil- 
ized elegance and pride of ancient ways and values. But one is 
soon made aware of a disquieting alteration in the morale of the 
French people. ‘The destruction caused by the War, the un- 
pardonable humiliations of the Nazi domination, and underneath it 
all the bitter realization of the inferiority of France as a Great 
Power, are sufficient to explain this lamentable lowering of the 
national morale. But the most enervating influence is the im- 
mediate and omnipresent fear of the Communist Quislings who, 
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under the open orders of Moscow have gained control of the 
labour unions of France, and seem fully capable, as they them- 
selves openly avow, of effecting a political revolution “par coup 
de telephone” whenever it suits their long-range policy. As in 
Italy, the lack of food and fuel, debased currency, high prices, 
strikes, riots, etc., all render it almost impossible for the French 
Government to restore the national economy. 

There are two serious defects painful for any real friend of 
France to note and comment on. QOne is the apparent inability 
of French politicians to subordinate personal ambitions and fac- 
tionalism to the demands of patriotism. It has been long evident 
to any thoughtful observer that parliamentarism has become bank- 
rupt in France. The politicians ambitious for power have alleged 
in the defence of the inefficient system of government their fear 
of a strong central government of the Napoleonic type termed 
by the Communists Fascism. One looks in vain among the 
professional politicians for a selfless patriotism which might respond 
cheerfully to the needs of France in this most tragic hour. One 
finds this spirit in the leadership of General de Gaulle, though his 
attempt to rally the French people is being met with much skep- 
ticism and by the communist fostered fear of the ““Man on Horse- 
back”. 

The other defect, which is more basic and more serious, is the 
selfish individualism of the average Frenchman that, not only 
opposes any infringement of his personal freedom, but refuses to 
make those sacrifices which alone may be necessary to restore the 
national economy and save France from annihilation. ‘The in- 
ability of the Government to collect income taxes and to suppress 
the black market is notorious. It is estimated that the traditional 
bas-de-laine in the peasant’s home contains a billion and a half 
dollars. It is also estimated that more billions are hoarded by 
French citizens in the United States. “The American people wil- 
lingly surrendered their gold to the Government in 1933 but it 
is inconceivable that the French people would surrender the 
precious assets so desperately needed to furnish the self-help de- 
manded of all the sixteen nations that have accepted the Marshall 
Plan to save Europe from disaster. 

The Marshall Plan has already brought considerable hope to 
the French people. It certainly has, temporarily at least, inter- 
fered with the plans of the Communists. Nevertheless, unless the 
French people are willing to reform their discredited parlimentary 
institutions and make those personal sacrifices which can save 
France, there must always remain the apprehension that no aid 
from without will be of permanent value. 
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The Belgians are a hard-headed, industrious people of 
sturdy character whose morale does not seem to have 
been seriously affected by the War. Belgium is the only liberated 
country which has been able, largely by its own efforts, to effect 
a remarkable economic recovery. Nor do the Belgians seem to 
be much perturbed by ideological differences nor by political par- 
tisanship. Communism would appear to be almost a negligible 
factor except as might be fostered by events in France. The old 
feud between the Flemings and Walloons so diabolically abetted 
by the Germans has been subordinated to the requirements of the 
national revival. The main subject of controversy concerns the 
Monarchy, which is still of great value for national unity and sta- 
bility. King Leopold, who has not been permitted to return from 
exile, has apparently lost the confidence of his people. They would 
welcome his abdication in favor of Baudouin, the Heir Apparent, 
who comes of age within a year and whose return as Prince Regent 
would be approved by all parties, excepting a few Communists. 
THE HAGUE he Netherlands, for a country of such limited re- 

sources, suffered immense damage from destruction 
by war and by the intolerable humiliations of Nazi occupation. 
Great areas of rich arable land were inundated. The heart of the 
prosperous Port of Rotterdam was destroyed by the air blitz. A 
great swathe for defence purposes against an expected British 
invasion was cut out of the charming residential section between 
The Hague and Scheveningen. 

The Dutch are existing on exiguous food rations and lack the 
funds to import the necessities for the reconstruction of their 
national economy. At the same time they are subject to a heavy 
drain on their slender resources by the war to protect their people 
and possessions in the Dutch East Indies, which has been the main 
source of the national income. Their solicitude for the protection 
of their own people against the ravages of Communist and Japanese 
inspired revolutionists is but natural. Most unfortunately, The 
Netherlands have had a poor Press abroad. Their case has never 
been adequately nor fairly presented. The first reports of the up- 
rising in Java came from Communist sources. The Dutch, an 
honorable and selfrespecting people, have suffered greatly from 
what they consider to be an unjust distortion of the facts concern- 
ing their Colonial administration. They are genuinely solicitous 
for the welfare of the masses of the inhabitants of the East Indies. 

Another adverse factor in the affairs of The Netherlands is 
that they are deprived of their normal trade relations with the 
Rhine and the Ruhr basin with whose ultimate fate their fortunes 
are closely bound. They also realize that if France should come 
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under the control of the Communists it would be hopeless to ex- 
pect that they could long remain free. 
LONDON The British people have always maintained an outward 
air of quiet confidence and an almost arrogant faith 
in their ability to surmount all dangers throughout their long and 
glorious history. And London, on first impression, seems outwardly 
to have preserved its integrity, with the appalling exception of the 
desolation in the midst of which stands the Cathedral of St. Paul’s 
in splendid magnificence and isolation. A closer investigation of 
London, however, discloses that thousands of homes and buildings 
still standing are but the mere facades of burnt out and bombed 
shells. An examination of the shops that have managed to remain 
open reveals that there is little or nothing for sale and almost 
everything is rationed. A suit of clothes may be had with difficulty 
but requires ration coupons for a year. Sufficient food to main- 
tain strength and health is to be had but not enough to maintain 
good cheer. 

The British people may be able and determined to endure this 
“austerity” regime indefinitely, but there is painful evidence of 
what might be termed a national “tired heart”. The will to carry 
on with the same courage that enabled them to stand up alone 
against Hitler is still strong but it is questionable whether the 
strength to obey that will can hold out. 

Behind the proud reserve that distinguishes the average Britisher 
is his reluctant realization that England is now facing hard facts 
that militate against the restoration of the national economy and 
security. For decades they have drawn heavily on their capital 
investments at home and abroad. For many years they carried 
millions of unemployed who became dependent on government 
aid and lost the power of individual initiative. They failed to 
modernize their great industries, notably the basic coal industry, 
to enable Great Britain to compete with its rivals. 

They have never been able to produce enough food for national 
needs and now have not the reservoir either of funds or goods 
with which to pay for the importation of food or essential raw 
materials. Their workingmen are suffering from a kind of physical 
and moral anaemia which weakens their will to work or inclines 
them to seek an escape by emigrating to other lands. The dilem- 
ma is obvious, namely, that England needs more labor to produce 
goods to pay for needed imports, but cannot ever expect to feed 
so large a population. 

Politically, the British people are in a state of confusion and 
discouragement. The socialistic policies of the Labour Govern- 
ment, which have been accepted in the main by the Opposition, 
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have badly strained and disturbed the national economy at the 

worst time in the history of Great Britain for such radical ex- 

periments. Their leaders, whose high purposes may not fairly be 

questioned, do not command general confidence in their training 

or competence to deal with unprecedented national and inter- 

national problems. Nor do the Conservatives of the Opposition 

offer much hope for more effective leadership. Winston Churchill, 

as leader of the Opposition, has plainly disappointed even his own 

followers. He has been an irritating and irritable critic rather than 

a constructive statesman. And worse still, the Opposition has not 

yet produced any other leader to whom the worried British public 

can turn with confidence. 

As one American who can never forget the immense debt of 

gratitude we owe to those heroic people who saved us together 

with themselves in their epic resistance to Hitler, I view the 

situation with anxiety. It is clear that our own welfare and se- 

curity, as well as our debt of gratitude, compels us to stand by 

Great Britain in this crisis caused by the exhaustion and the ir- 

reparable destruction of their resources by the War, plus the 

present struggle against Communism. ‘The effort and the burden 

of holding, feeding, and reconstructing Western Germany places 

a fearful load on the national economy. 

The Marshall Plan to aid Great Britain, together with the 

other fifteen nations, entails serious complications. It is obvious 

that the United States cannot be expected to hand over billions of 
dollars of aid without the right and duty to make sure that they | 
are wisely employed. But the suggestion of any control presents 
a most embarrassing problem for the Labour Government which 
will naturally resent any intimation that their socialistic system 
should be modified so as not to conflict with the free enterprise 
system of the United States. If the difficulties unfortunately in- 
herent in this unhappy situation should materialize it is possible, 
as Minister Bevin has intimated, that the British, in their pride 
and robust independence, are quite capable of declaring that they 
will tighten their belts still more and struggle on alone without 
the aid of the United States. ‘This would be a catastrophe for 
the whole world. It is doubtful of Great Britain with its “tired 
heart” could ever stand so great a strain. The consequences of 
any rift in the relations between Great Britain and the United 
States are too dreadful to contemplate and must be averted at 
any cost. 
Recovery? ‘(Jans for European recovery have been based thus 
far on purely economic considerations. The right 
of all free peoples to choose the form of government which best 
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suits their own purposes is unquestioned, ‘There is room in “One 
World” for socialism, communism, and capitalism, provided there 
be no interference with the rights of other peoples. ‘The basic 
factor in recovery, however, seems to have been ignored, namely 
the moral and spiritual factor. “his is hard to explain when one 
agrees that all plans for recovery depend in final analysis on the 
character of the people who must carry out the plans. The will 
to build wisely and conscientiously a national economy that re- 
spects fundamental human rights is essentially a moral and a 
spiritual quality—-which is summed up by the word character. It 
is seen at its best in such nations as Switzerland, Finland, and 
England. In other countries, where the character of the people 
has been weakened or demoralized, one may expect to find a re- 
ligious retrogression. 

When one contemplates the basic economic, political, and _re- 
ligious philosophies which have profoundly affected the social 
evolution of mankind one cannot fail to note the growing ascen- 
dancy of materialistic and mechanistic ideas during the past cen- 
tury. Following the powerful growth of Rationalism, the in- 
dustrial revolution in England, in partnership with Darwinianism 
and Marxism, undoubtedly turned the tide of ideas away from 
religion, and even from ethics. Men became more interested in 
physical power and in the mechanics of human institutions than in 
moral and spiritual power. The dominant principle in labor and 
international relations was the doctrine of “the survival of the 
fittest”. The culmination of this movement has now been reached 
through the triumph of Marxism in Eastern Europe. The Rus- 
sian Communists, in their belief that man, according to Marx, is 
only the product of his economic environment, are avowedly and 
logically the relentless enemies of all religion. Freedom of thought 
and loyalty to conscience are impossible for an economic automa- 
ton. 

This disturbing fact explains why simple honesty, the sense of 
justice, of love for one’s neighbor, of honor in all relationships, 
and of faith in the basic goodness of man are uniformly scorned 
by Communists as being “bourgeois” weakness. The incentive to 
honorable industry, and the inspiration of a faith in the high des- 
tiny of man are thus weakened and stifled in the masses of the 
people who come under Communist dictatorship. 

In terms of European recovery this alarming trend should warn 
us that plans for economic recovery are not enough. It is impera- 
tive that we insist on the sacredness of personality, on the right 
of every man to freedom to achieve the greatest happiness through 
the development of all his powers. Human devices of a materialis- 
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tic and mechanistic nature, no matter how worthy their objectives, 
can never give him the dynamic faith he now needs more than 
ever in this tragic crisis of Christian civilization. 

Money and materials are desperately required to save Europe 
from economic collapse and political chaos, but what is most need- 
ed by disheartened and despairing people the world over is a re- 
vitalized faith in God and man. A great moral and spiritual 
revival, another Reformation, alone can build and maintain a 
sound recovery. Economic aid may even be wasted if moral and 
spiritual resources are not provided to feed the soul as well as 
the body. 

Puoitie MarsHALt Brown 


CHRISTMAS MESSAGE 


Our Christian civilization is based on an eternal order, 
an endless plan in the message of Christ. Many new 
messages and messengers will appear in these times of 
great tribulation. Let us hold on to the eternal message, 
follow the light which has once shone before us, the great- 
est light that has arisen on our human horizon, and which 
can surely lead us to the better world for which we are 
longing. .... And his message is: 


“Cherish in love your fellow men, irrespective of race 
or language, cherish and keep the divine idea in your 
heart as your highest good.” 


Jan Cureistian Smuts 

















DOORS TO LATIN AMERICA 
By A. Curtis WILGus 


I. BACKGROUNDS 


Hisvory oF Spain. Ovtp Srone Ace. Parr I. (New York: 
The Hispanic Society of America. 1947. Unnumbered leaves. 
Illus. 

The first unbound part of a larger work on Spain, profusely 
illustrated, 
II. NarionaL PERIop 


ReEvoLuTiIon Berore BreakrFast. ARGENTINE 1941-1946. 
By Ruth and Leonard Greenup. (Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. xv, 266. Illus. $4.00.) 
An interesting account of life in the Argentine by two compe- 

tent observers; written for those who wish a background for an 

understanding of the Perén regime. 

AMERICA’s SOUTHERN NeiGHBors. By Eleanor M. Johnson 
and Ralph Hancock, (Columbus: Charles E. Merrill Company. 
1947. Pp. viii, 208. Illus. Maps. $1.28.) 

A socialized study text for grade children concerning the inter- 
dependence of the peoples of the Western Hemisphere; with 
“activities and exercises” but no index. 

COMMUNISM IN Latin AMERICA. A REPORT ON POWER POLI- 
rics. By Stanley Ross. (New York: News Background. 1947. 
Pp. 44. Illus. $2.00.) 

Report No. 19 in the form of a survey of communist activities 
in each Latin American country since 1919; poorly organized 
and presented. 

Terry’s Guive vo Mexico. By T. Philip Terry. Revised by 
Robert C. Terry. (Hingham, Massachusetts: The Author, 
1947. Pp. 932. Illus. Maps. Advertisements. ) 

An indispensable standard annual guidebook to the Mexican 
Republic; with an excellent section on travel and many valuable 
folding maps. 


II]. INreERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
SHIRT-SLEEVE DipLtomacy. By Josephus Daniels. (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press. 1947. Pp. xx, 547. Illus. 
$5.00.) 
An autobiography and Mexican history written by the United 
States Ambassador to Mexico from 1933 to 1942. 
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SomME Economic Aspects OF Post-War INTER-AMERICAN 
RELATIONS. (Austin: University of Texas Press. 1946. Pp. 
117. ‘Tables. Charts. ) 

Nine papers read at the Conference of the Institute of Latin 

American Studies, April 12 and 13, 1946. 


IV. Apuur Ficrion 


UNFINISHED BusinEss. By Cary Lucas. (New York: Simon 
and Shuster. 1947. Pp. 244, $2.00.) 

The adventures of an American engineer in Mexico involving 
diplomats and the first families of Mexico; an “inner sanctum 
mystery.” 

Vain SHADow. A ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY OF THE DISCOVERER 
OF THE AMazon. By Hertzel Spence. (New York: Whittle- 
sey House. 1947. Pp. viii, 432. $3.00.) 

An historical novel about Francisco Orellana’s discovery of the 
Amazon; with a brief bibliography. 


V. CHILDREN’s Books 


BALLoonist From Brazit. By Laura Antoinette Stevers. Pic- 
tures by J. Peitz. (Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 1947. 
Illus. Pp. 83. $1.00.) 

The story of Santos-Dumont who made the first airplane flight 
in Europe three years before the Wright brothers made theirs in 
the United States in 1903; written for children in grades 5 to 8. 

VI. SpanisH AND PortruGuEsE GRAMMARS, READERs, Etc. 

Fronteras. By Doris King Arjona. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 1947. Pp. 480. Illus. Maps. Charts. $2.48.) 
A teachable high school text for a first year course in Spanish 

dealing with language, literature, and life in Latin America; 

excellently illustrated. 

Cuico Mico. Las Aventuras De Un Jeep Que No Esruvo 
En La Guerra. By Augusto Centeno. (New York: The 
Dryden Press. 1947. Pp. 154. Illus. $1.60.) 

A first Spanish reader, with vocabulary, lists of idiomatic ex- 
pressions, and questions in Spanish; well illustrated by Russell T. 
Limbach. 

Lecruras Hispanicas. Book II. Edited By Amelia A. de Del 
Rio and James’ F. Shearer. (New York: The Dryden Press. 
1947. Pp. x, 477. $2.60.) 

A Spanish reader for college students in the form of “a conver- 
sational approach to reading” and “a reading approach to conver- 
sation”; with questions in Spanish opposite each page of the text. 
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QaisAJE Y Hombres De America. By Angel Flores and Al- 
berto Vazquez (New York: The Dryden Press. 1947. Pp. 
xvi, 182. $2.25.) 

A new collection of writings by Latin American authors fot 
use as a college Spanish reader; with separate vocabulary as the 
lower portion of each page. 

Repaso y Composicion. By E. R. Sims and R. §. Switzer. ( Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Company. 1947. Pp. x, 325. Illus. Maps. 
$1.80.) 

A Spanish review grammar and composition in a revised edition 
for first year college students. 


VIT. MiscELLANEous 
READINGS IN Latin AMERICAN CiviLizatTion. By 4. Curtis 
Wilgus. (New York: Barnes and Noble. 1946. Pp. xvi, 430. 
$1.50.) 
A paper-bound volume containing several hundred source ac- 
counts for use as readings by high school and college classes study- 
ing Latin American history and civilization. 





Books for the Times 











More THAN Conquerors. Building Peace On Far Trade. 
By Otto Tod Mallory. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1947. Pp. 204 and index. $3. 

This vivid volume, responsibly declaring that “to the victor 
belongs the opportunity,” blueprints a six-year plan for peaceful 
political progress arrived at by economic understanding and equi- 
librium. Mallory proposes these goals: (1) steadier and fuller 
employment at home; (2) rising standards of living, including 
the three-quarters of the world’s population located in backward 
countries: (3) increase in the volume of world trade; (4) re- 
moval of restrictive and discriminating trade barriers and the sub- 
stitution of mutual aid agreements for economic warfare; and 
(5) collective action of nations pledged to achieve these economi 


oC vals. 


A plan of economic cooperation, the author holds, is as neces- 
sary as the Union Railroad Station in Washington. The book 
convincingly tells a story with fact and apt analogy and in so 
doing justifies the assertion that the program heralds a “new in- 
stallment of life.” 


Pau. F. DovucGtass. 
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INsipE THE U.S. A. By John Gunther. New York, Harper 

Bros., 1947. $4.50. 

Here is a robust book on America! Following his “Inside Asia”’, 
“Inside Europe”, and “Inside Latin America” the redoubtable 
correspondent for the Chicago Daily News began to write his saga 
of the United States in 1941. He finished it in 1945, corrected 
proof in 1946, so it is as up-to-date as anything we have. It is 
tough going for the usual skimmer of head-lines, for it is com- 
plete, objective and factual. 

Gunther runs the gamut of social, economic and political life 
from California eastward, finally delivering us into the great 
south-west, land of economic wonders and political incoherence. 
One could not read these amazing pages without exclaiming about 
the wise old American Eagle, . . “with all her faults, I love her 
still.” 

As a text-book for colleges, or senior High School students it 
is unsurpassed. One would not toss aside Muzzy or Allan Nevins 
but a touch of Gunther makes the whole world kin. It is good 
reading for foreign critics of the American scene. 

D. W. Brogan could read it with profit. As he ends his in- 
troduction this reviewer would like to end this review,—‘‘So now 
with California we begin the long circumnavigation of the greatest, 
craziest, most dangerous, least stable, most spectacular, least 
grown-up and most powerful and magnificient nation ever 
known.” 

F. D. 
SEIZURE OF Terrirory. By Robert Langer. New Jersey, 

Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 299, index. $3.50. 

Diplomats and international lawyers contribute continual links 
in the chain of events leading—one hopes—to the order and peace 
of the world. In the book before us the Stimson Doctrine and re- 
lated principles in legal theory and practice are the subject of care- 
ful study. 

Part I is a historical summary of the historical changes since 
1792. Then comes Part IT dealing with the legal bearing of 
such changes on Recognition and non-Recognition. Part III 
canvasses diplomatic practice between 1934 and 1946. It follows 
the Manchuria episode, and seizure of Ethiopia, Austria and the 
Balkan countries. 

Many persons not themselves lawyers will be interested in a 
resumé so well classified and treating of recent events so well- 


known and so important. 


M. S. C. 
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“T Wanr ‘ro BE Like STALIN”, From the Russian Text on 
Pedagogy by B. P. Yestpou and N. K. Goncharov, translated 
by George $. Counts and Nucia P. Lodge with an Introduc- 
tion by George $. Counts. New York. The John Day Com- 
pany, 1947. Pp. 150, including Appendix. $2.00. 

This small book is large in its importance. The introduction 
by Professor Counts is thoughtful and arresting. “J Want to Be 
Like Stalin” is, as he says, “a primary source”. The material is 
taken from a text, approved by the Ministry of Education, for 
general use in Russian schools for the training of elementary 
school teachers. It is not a foreigner’s report on Russia. It is an 
official Russian expression of what those in authority wish to have 
indoctrinated in their youth. “J Want to Be Like Stalin”, there- 
fore, pictures not only the mind of the Soviet leaders who con- 
front us today, but the point of view we shall continue to meet 
as the elementary pupils of today become the adults of tomorrow. 
In all pedagogical literature there can be found no equally detailed 
procedure for the regimentation of youth in the support of a 
regime. The Gospel is Marx. He is all things to all men. We are 
told he made discoveries in the field of mathematics. ‘The one 
paragon of all virtues is Stalin. Russia, in all things preeminent, 
has the mission of conquest over capitalism. If but her youth be 
made like Stalin, say the Russian leaders, that mission will be 
fulfilled. 

EuMeR Louis Kayser. 


‘THE SHAPING OF THE AMERICAN TRaApiITION. By Lows M. 
Hacker, New York, Columbia University Press, 1947. Pp. 
1247, 2 Vols. Index of Authors and Documents. 

With a minimum of comment the background and growth of 
the American tradition is illustrated in this work by complete 
documents or long excerpts from contemporary writings. Many, 
if not most of these documents are now little read and difficult 
to find. They range from the description of the society in the 
England of his day by William Harrison (1534-1593) taken 
from the Holinshed Chronicles, to many much later speeches and 
articles. All are intended to portray the background and growth 
of the Anglo-Saxon tradition developing into recognizable Ameri- 
can tradition. 

It comes as something of a shock to one coming out of New 
England, at least, to find under the heading “Settlement of 
America” only Smith of Virginia, Gabriel Thomas for Pennsyl- 
vania, a few letters on the Scotch-Irish and a few personal letters 
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ot early settlers. “hese selections, do, however, follow, though 
not completely, the general plan. 

One cannot forbear to mention gratefully the comprehensive 
General Introduction, twenty-eight double-column pages long, 
which amounts to a history of the thought and social progress of 
life in the United States. 

M. $..C. 


THe Revovr oF Asia. By Robert Payne. New York, John Day, 

1947. Pp. 305, $3.50. 

The prolific Robert Payne has produced an informative hand- 
book on all Asia exclusive of Japan, which parallels in subject- 
matter and in basic point of view Harold Isaac’s recent No Peace 
for Asia. Payne is more academic and more dogmatic than Isaacs, 
and provides more background information. Page after page of 
Payne’s book contains such phrases as “the greatest single event 
in human history,” “no date could be more important,” “Nothing 
is more significant for the future of Asia than. . ,” suggesting both 
a tendency to over-simplify and np lack of confidence in inter- 
preting the complexes of Asian life. Facts are marshalled swiftly 
and integrated skillfully, with only an occasional slip, such as a 
ten-foot addition to the height of western Korean tides. 

The theme of the book is that a rapidly uniting Asia, more 
concerned with social reforms than nationalist aspirations, is creat- 
ing a new balance of power in the world. As Chiang Kai-shek 
expressed it, “If the Asiatic peoples do not enjoy freedom and 
equality of status, a third world war will step into the shoes of 
the second, as the second stepped into the shoes of the first.”” Like 
Isaacs, Payne is earnestly sympathetic with the Asian striving for 
equality. But where Isaacs is gloomy as he surveys the obstacles, 
Payne has an almost Marxian confidence in the sure march of 
history toward the end he predicts. ‘The two books are comple- 
mentary, and no serious student of the Far East will miss cither 
one, 

Ropertr T. Oviver. 


Lions UNDER THE THRONE. By Charles P. Curtis, Jr. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 1947. Pp. 359, index. $3.50. 

This study of the Supreme Court is somewhat whimsically ad- 
dressed to “those laymen who know more constitutional law than 
they think they do and to those lawyers who know less.” As- 
suming that our constitution expressed for its time the best possible 
foundation for the future of the United States, the author goes 
on to say that what the framers did not say was left to be filled 


in by new eras as they arise. 
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Thus the Supreme Court in judging new laws must hold them 
up against the light, reconcile them with each other and “assign 
each to its proper place and perspective.” So the Court will “articu- 
late our creed for the era.” This is what we expect it to do. 

In an earlier chapter Mr. Curtis quotes Bacon,—‘‘Let no man 
weakly conceive that just Jaws and true policy have any antipathy 

Let Judges also remember that Solomon’s throne was sup- 
ported by lions on both sides. Let them be lions, but yet lions 
under the throne.” But, says Curtis, “the Court’s allegiance is 
triple, not dual Sub Deo et Lege”. Yes, but “sub Republica,” too. 

Since the public must understand our policies in general, and, 
too, our bases this delightfully written study on the function of the 
Supreme Court will be interesting reading for many people. 


M. S. C. 


THE European Cockprr. By Wiliam Henry Chamberlin. 
New York, Harper & Bros. 1947. Pp. 327, index. $4. 


No-one can accuse William H. Chamberlin of a Russian bias. 
His experience as a newspaper correspondent in Russia was not 
pleasant, to say the least. His reflections and observations since 
have seemingly borne out his first conclusions. For the future 
of Europe his solution would be a United States of Europe; first, 
perhaps, a federation such as we ourselves used as a stepping stone 
to the young unified nation we achieved under the Constitution; 
and later the well-fought-out principles of freedom and justice we 
adopted in the amendments known as the “Bill of Rights.” 

Yet Mr. Chamberlin has forebodings. He predicts the proba- 
bility that “during the twentieth century the world will become 
either Russian or American in outlook and in political and econom- 
ic institutions.”” Yet, he hastens to add that under favorable con- 
ditions these systems might coexist peacefully indefinitely. 

The cockpit which the author envisaged in his tour of Europe 
in 1946 still exists late in 1947. But the participants are even 
more stirred, the spectators have bet everything they have on the 
result. Thus we have the Economic Recovery plans for Europe 
so well launched on this side of the Atlantic, and the violent 


Vishinskey speeches. ‘There is something galling in seeing one’s 
rival help the sick, suffering, wornout fighting cock to recovery. 
With that aid he might stop fighting, and that would call off all 
the bets! 


1). 
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REBUILDING THE WorxLp Economy. America’s Role in Foreign 
Trade and Investment. By Norman 8. Buchanan and Fried- 
erich A. Lutz. New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1947. 
Pp. 421, index. $3.50. ’ 

The first 315 pages of this book, with interesting foot-note 
comments, contain a most valuable summary and explanation of 
the great economic questions of today, and of the future. 

With tables, graphs, charts and appendices that contain the 
Bretton Woods Agreements, the financial agreement between the 
U.S.A. and the United Kingdom and the Proposals to be con- 
sidered by an International Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment, the latter portion of the volume completes an important 
study of the world today. 

At the close of the “Report of the Committee on Foreign Econ- 
omic Relations”—concluding chapter of the book,—the authors 
say ““Time is running short. There is hesitation in many nations 
committed to the principles of freedom but compelled to practice 
the reverse. . . . It would be ironical indeed if we lost that final 
decision, not because we were uncertain with regard to our aims, 
but because we failed to devise the appropriate means, or pushed 
too vigorously a foreign economic program inadequate to their 
realization.” 


M. S. C. 


THe REcoRD OF AMERICAN DipLomacy. Documents and Read- 
ings in the History of American Foreign Relations. Edited by 
Ruhl J. Bartlett, New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. Pp. 731, 
index. 

From the Treaty of Whitehall, 1686,—a sort of non-aggression 
pact between France and England as regards North and South 
America, down to the United Nations and the “Truman Doc- 
trine,” this is a really noteworthy collection of documents on 
American Diplomacy from the beginning. It is admirably printed, 
arranged and edited, with occasional illuminating commentaries. 
A good book for any library. 


Asta’s LANps AND PEop.es. By George B. Cressy. New York, 
Whittlesey House, 1944, Fifth reprint of first edition. Pp. 571, 
index $6. 

This book about Asia is announced as “A Geography of one- 
third of the Earth and two-thirds of its People.” It is, however, 
with its many maps and illustrations much more than an ordinary 
geography. 
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Beginning with “The Pacific is a whale of an ocean’”—the 
style, while exact as to facts is chatty. “Two decades of travel and 
study went into its preparation, and in scope the book moves from 
the Pacific, across China and Russia, even to the Mediterranean. 

Some 22 pages of suggested reading precede the excellent index, 
increasing thus the Geography’s value. 


TALEs OF A KoREAN GRANDMOTHER. By Frances Carpenter. 
New York, Doubleday, 1947. Pp. 287. $3. 


Although this is a book of 32 tales for children, it also belongs 
in every collection of books on the Far East, as it is an excellent 
exposition of the folklore and family customs of little-known 
Korea. A writer of successful textbooks as well as of stories, Mrs. 
Carpenter consulted basic reference works and had her text read 
by a Korean scholar to insure its authenticity. She herself has 
visited Korea in company with her father, the well-known geogra- 
pher, and her book is handsomely illustrated with eight full-color 
reproductions of old Korean paintings, in addition to the other 
illustrations. 

Roper ‘T. OvIver. 


VorinG PRocEDURES IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICAL ORGANI- 
zATIons. By Wellington Koo, Jr. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 343, index. $4. 


Son of the veteran Chinese diplomat, Dr. Koo, who is now 
in the Legal Department of UN, writes a timely and authentic 
survey of his topic. 

A valuable part of the book is the material which was taken 
from Dr. Koo’s private records made at the San Francisco Con- 
ference, and containing matter hitherto unavailable to the public. 

Now that the question of the veto in the UN Security Council is 
so much to the fore, this technical discussion will prove valuable 
to embassies, universities and individuals anywhere concerned with 
the action of international bodies. 


M. S. C. 
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Books RECEIVED 


Evurope’s PoPuLATION IN THE INTERWAR YEARS. By Dudley 
Kirk. Princeton University Press. For the League of Nations, 
1946. Pp. 302, Tables, Figures, Maps. 

INTERNATIONAL DruG Controt. A Study of International 
Administration By and Through the League of Nations. By 
Bertil A. Renborg. Washington, Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 1947. Pp. 266, index. $2.50. 

IMMUNITIES AND PRIVILEGES OF INTERNATIONAL OFFICIALS. 
The Experience of the League of Nations. By Martin Hill. 
Washington, Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 

1947. Pp. 266, index. $2.50. 

Wixson. The Road to the White House. By Arthur §. Link. 

Princeton University Press, 1947. Pp. 541, index. $5.00. 


TIMELY PAMPHLETS 


THE UNITED STATEs AND Non-SELF-GOVERNING | ERRITORIES. 
U.S.-UN Information Series 18. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1947. 

OccuPaTION OF GERMANY. Policy and Progress, 1945-46. 
Washington, Department of State, U.S.A. Publication 2783; 
European Series 23. 

PoxrricaAL Hisrory oF PALEsTINE UNDER BririsH ADMINISs- 
TRATION. New York, British Information Services. 1947. 

Sworps OF Peace. By Preston Slosson and Grayson Kirk. Head- 
line Series, No. 64. New York, Foreign Policy Association. 
1947. 35c. 

Latin America, Lanp oF A GoLpEN LEGEND. By Olive 
Holmes. Headline Series No. 65. New York, Foreign Policy 
Association. 35c. 

QuakERs AND Peace. By Ruth Freeman. Ithaca, N. Y., Pacifist 
Research Bureau. 50c. 

RussIAN-AMERICAN TRADE. By Mikhail V. Condoide. New 
York, Citizens Conference on International Economic Union. 
1947. 

‘Towarps SELF-GOVERNMENT IN THE BritisH CoLontgEs. New 
York, British Information Service. 1947. 

SKYWAYS OF THE PaciFic. By WELpDon B. Gipson. New York, 
American Institute of Pacific Relations. Pamphlet No. 27. 25c. 

AsPECTs OF CURRENT AMERICAN ForeiGn Ponicy. U. S. De- 
partment of State Publication 2961. Washington 25, D. C. 

Free. 

















Notes 











RaAInBow FLAG PROPOSED 


Not a new idea, but a new design is the Rainbow flag now sug- 
gested for the United Nations. It is an arc spanning the rect- 
angular white field from lower left to upper right corner. De- 
signed by one Boris Artzybasheff, it includes at least one color 
from each of the national flags in the world. There are now 57 
flags flying outside the UN secretariat. 


New Trape Pact SIGNED 

Twenty-three nations signed on October 30, the final act of 
the Geneva Trade Conference. The signers represented three- 
fourths of the world. Six countries, Belgium, Canada, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, the United States and the United King- 
dom also signed a protocol binding their governments to put the 
new tariff schedules attached to the general agreement on tariffs 
and trade into effect Jan. 1. 


UN anpb Rapio 

Plans for a UN radio network are now completed. They in- 
volve building a chain of stations around the world, on which pro- 
grams would supplement broadcasts of member nations. UNE 
SCO has accepted membership on the Radio Board and will help 
govern its policies in the fields of science, education and culture. 


FRIENDS WIN PEACE AWARD 


The Nobel Peace Prize for 1947 has been awarded jointly to 
the American Friends Service Committee in Philadelphia and the 
Friends Service Council in London. Though unwilling to counte- 
nance war or carry arms, these Quaker organizations have carried 
out an enormous humane program of relief and ambulance corps 
work during and between the two World Wars. 


New Mempsers or UNESCO 


At the Mexico meeting of UNESCO, recently, four more states 
were admitted to membership. They are Switzerland, a non- 
belligerent in the war, and the liberated states, Austria, Hungary 
and Italy. 
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Batre Losses In WorxLp War II 


While it is impossible to guess the number of civilian casualties 
from 1937 to 1945 in the late war, Secretary of State Marshall 
has reported battle losses as upward of 15 million. Measured by 
their population in 1940 the U. S. lost one in every 500; the 
United Kingdom one in 50 of their population; USSR, one in 
every 22; France, one in 200; Germany, one in 25; Italy, one in 
150; China, one in 200; Japan, one in every 46 of its 1940 
population. 


THE Onty ENCOURAGING SEQUEL ‘ro War 

“While the Second World War caused immeasurable ruin and 
undermined the health of tens of millions of human beings, it also 
brought immense progress in the fields of science and technology 
as applied to medicine and hygiene,” says the first Chronicle of the 
World Health Organization. But now that we have WHO and 
other special organizations under UN, let us see if we cannot 
achieve even more progress in health without war! 


COMPREHENSIVE CENsusS PLANNED 


The International Statistical Conference hopes to have in 1950 
a complete census of the Americas. ‘This should be a proving- 
ground for the world-wide census which the UN expects to spon- 


sor in 1960. 


Two More Sratres ADMITTED 'ro UN 


On October 1, Pakistan and Yemen, two new states were ad- 
mitted to membership in the United Nations, thus raising to 57 
the number of states in the world organization. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 


For the 1948-9 season, the first international expedition to the 
Antarctic is planned by Britain, Norway and Sweden. They will 
together explore a new sector in that polar region. Five nations 
have carried on independent expeditions in 1947. They are the 
United States, Britain, Argentina, China and Australia. New 
Zealand and S. Africa have also been thinking of sending explora- 
tion groups. 
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RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Brookings Institution which, since its beginning in 1927 has 
carried on Research and Training in the field of social science 
and economics, announces a new program destined to aid both 
government and public opinion. Five basic studies are planned. 
They are 1) Origin and Interpretation of the UN Charter, 2) 
Foreign Policy Objectives of the Major Nations; 3) Influences 
Making for Economic War or Peace in International Relations ; 
4) New Concepts of International Security; and 5) International 
Organizations and Conferences As New Methods of Diplomacy. 
Dr. Leo Pasvolsky is Director of the program. 


CHILDREN IN ‘THE AMERICAS 

As long ago as May, 1928 the U. S. Congress authorized par- 
ticipation in the American International Institute for the Protec- 
tion of Childhood, and the Secretary of State appointed Miss 
Katherine Lenroot, now Chief of the U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
as its official representative. ‘The Institute has grown in activity 
and influence during its lifetime, and announces its 9th Pan Ameri- 
can Congress at Caracas, Venezuela, for January, 1948. Miss 
Lenroot is also U. S. representative on the Executive Board of 
the UN International Children’s Emergency Fund, which was 
created last December. 


CoLLEGE CoursE IN TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 


For the first time in the history of the country, a leading uni- 
versity is offering a course in territorial government. The depart- 
ment of Political Science at Yale offers now in its curriculum a 
course in the government of American dependencies. The State 
Department, Division of Territories and the office of Porto Rico 
will supply much material for the study. 


UNESCO rn Mexico 

The second general assembly of UNESCO opened on No- 
vember 6 in the beautiful Palace of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 
Later plenary sessions took place in the imposing new Normal 
Teachers College. An opening speech by President Aleman urged 
culture to “take science by the hand” and lead it toward perpetuat- 
ing world peace. 


Room For DP’s 1n San Dominco 


The Dominican Republic invites displaced European farmers 
and skilled workmen to settle in that country in communities re- 
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cently built up by the government. One group already estab- 
lished, starting with nothing but natural resources, has now a 
money-making cheese factory and markets for cocoa, corn, coffee, 
bananas and tobacco. <A prosperous business in essential oils from 
wild lemon grass is a profitable activity of one colony. 


Women Now Vovre IN ARGENTINA 
A bill to give women the suffrage in presidential and congres- 
sional elections has passed the Argentine congress. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE NEED ‘TIMBER 

Strange as it may seem the timber shortage in Europe indi- 
rectly cripples the production and distribution of food. More 
wood is needed for props in mines for fuel to help fertilizer 
manufacture. Ties are needed for new railroads to distribute farm 
products and machinary, piles for docks, and telegraph poles, to 
say nothing of wood for barns, houses and sheds. To meet the 
timber crisis FAO has set up a forestry office in Geneva, headed 
by D. Roy Cameron, former Dominion Forester of Canada. 


Lonpon Book CENTER SENDING Books 


The Inter-allied Book Center in London collected books and 
periodicals during the war and is now distributing them to libraries 
in the liberated countries of Europe. 


Boy Scouts AND COOPERATION 


A correspondent in Paris wrote us lately that the Jamboree of 
the Boy Scouts, held last summer in France demonstrated the de- 
sirability of bringing the world’s youth together early in life. 
Great differences in ideals and behavior were noticeable as be- 
tween scout groups from established civilizations and those from 
more backward peoples. 


Srerrin Now ENTIRELY PoLisH 


The Soviet Union, which until Sept. 19 had maintained exten- 
sive facilities in this Baltic port, has handed over to Poland all her 
installations there. This includes one-third of the docks, several 
trains with tracks and tugs. A mile of docks are now Polish. Af- 
ter reconstruction this port will be the largest on the Polish water- 
front and will take care of traffic that used to roll across Germany, 
as well as the usual Baltic shipping. 
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FRENCH CeEssions ‘ro INDIA 

French “loges,” which are small plots of land scattered over 
the provinces of Madras, Orissa, and Bombay, the now unused 
sites of French factories that operated during the 18th and 19th 
centuries, were formally ceded back to India in October. A color- 
ful ceremony accompanied the lowering of the French flag and 
hoisting the Indian tricolor at Frenchpet, in South India. 


AUSTRIAN VALUEs TO EUROPE 


A correspondent writing from Upper Austria, calls attention to 
the enormous, still-unused water power reserves of Austria, which 
are bound to play a decisive part in “any plan of economic recon- 
struction of Germany, Italy, and even France.” Western Europe’s 
coal shortage might be largely remedied here. Besides there are 
almost inexhaustible deposits of iron ore in Stygia. 


BARRED FROM JAPANESE STAMPS 


The Emperor’s chrysanthemum crest will no longer appear on 
Japanese stamps. Neither will any militaristic or Shinto designs 
nor portraits of military leaders be allowed on stamps according 
to General MacArthur’s official report of his occupation for July. 


U. S. ViEwEp By BuRMEsE YouUTH 


Ten young leaders from Burmah have been visiting American 
civic and educational organizations this fall under the auspices of 
our State Department. ‘They also planned to visit Britain, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia before returning 
to serve organizations for the young people of Burmah. 


Far Easr ‘ro HEAR VoIcE OF AMERICA 


A recently completed relay transmitter is now located in Ma- 
nila, Philippine Republic. Short wave programs received from the 
previously established Honolulu relay station will finally bridge the 
radio gap between East and West. 


KorEAN STUDENTS SEEK SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Fullbright Act which provides that funds paid by foreign 
governments for U. S. army surplus may be used to finance ex- 
change scholarships cannot be applied to Korea until it has an 
established government. Therefore hundreds of Korean students 
are asking for exchange scholarships on some other basis. 
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KoREAN SCHOOLS 

South Korea has lately revised its educational system to increase 
years of school attendance, and with a better curriculum. “Folk 
Schools” aim to teach illiterate adults to read and write. In the 
“Middle Schools” pupils with special aptitudes, technical, agricul- 
tural or other, will receive special training with cultural subjects 


added. 


Merry CuristMas FoR Europe! 


The Friendship train, carrying what is, after all, but a token 
shipment, started from California November 7. As it crosses the 
continent it gathers, like a rolling snow-ball, more and more con- 
tributions of the foods needed for hungry Europeans. With many 
added car-loads it means to ship from New York its cargo of foods 
in time for Christmas distribution. ‘This is a dramatic expression 
of the sympathy coming from the American People themselves. 


Srupy GuIpDE FROM BrRooKINGs 


The International Studies Group of the Brookings Institution 
has just issued an invaluable Study Guide, the first publication of 
the educational part of its program. The Guide aims to offer to 
students of college age or older the results of scientific research and 
analysis on problems of American Foreign Policy—studies such as 
are of necessity used by the government, itself. Based on papers 
and discussions at the Brookings Seminar at Dartmouth College 
in August, the sections of the book show the background and status 
of the major problems before the country in the fall of 1947. The 
field covered is world-wide, the survey handled without bias. 


EFFecr oF War on CHILDREN 


An investigation of the effect of war on the minds of children 
is under consideration by the Federal Security Agency. The 
National Advisory Mental Health Council, has recommended that 
such a study be undertaken by the International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, under a grant from the United States Public 
Health Service. 











